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€ditorial 


THE Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL MEETING 


Herewith is presented the tentative program of the twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, to be held in New Orleans, April 3, 4, and 5, 
1930. A revised form of the program will be sent to all members 
in March. 

The attention of members is called to the opportunity they will 
have of seeing under the most favorable circumstances what is 
certainly one of the most interesting cities in the country. 

The very existence of New Orleans is a marvelous tribute to 
the courage and ingenuity of man. Lying on low ground, she has 
had to protect herself by a complete circle of levees from the 
main stream of the Mississippi and its backwaters above and be- 
low the city. All her sewage and the very rain that falls have to 
be pumped out of her streets. Foundations for her buildings are 
secured only by piles of immense length. Once the prey of fright- 
ful epidemics of yellow fever and bubonic plague she has become 
notably healthy. Tossed from France to Spain and from Spain 
to France and from France to the United States, plunged from 
wealth to poverty by the destruction of the slavery that was the 
basis of her social life, ruined by war and devastated by what was 
called reconstruction, she has yet risen to be a unified and prosper- 
ous city of commerce and manufactures. 
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Yet her charm has not been lost. The medley of peoples and 
tongues is still there, quaint costumes and usages are still to be 
seen, strange stories are still to be heard, wonderful dishes are 
still to be eaten. Of her material past much has been destroyed, 
but much remains. And about all lies the beauty of a semitropical 
flora that in April is at its finest. 

Under the guidance of the skilled staff of Tulane University 
and Sophie Newcomb College we may count on seeing what is 
most worth while. Yet it would be an advantage to read first 
some account of the city. Grace King’s New Orleans: The Place 
and the People (Macmillan, 1895) is the best; Lyle Saxon’s 
Fabulous New Orleans (Century Company, 1928), is brightly 
written and remarkable for excellent drawings by E. H. Suy- 
dam; A. Genthe’s /mpressions of Old New Orleans (Doran, 
1926) is a book of half-tone reproductions of photographs of 
really remarkable beauty. Fiction, too, there is in plenty both 
old and new. George W. Cable’s Old Creole Days, e.g., has not 
endeared the author to the Creoles, but its pictures are undeniably 
vivid. 

PROGRAM 
Tuurspay, 9:00 a.m., RoosEvELT Hotei 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Tuurspay, 2:00 p.m., Gisson Hatt, TULANE UNIVERSITY 
Catia A. GuyLes, University of Wisconsin, Presiding 

F, J. Miter, University of Missouri: “Why Do We Celebrate Vergil ?” 

W. L. Carr, University of Michigan: “Reading Latin as Latin: Some 
Difficulties and Some Devices.” 

ANNIE WHITESIDE, Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn.: “Vergil and High- 
School Boys.” 

A. L. Bonpurant, University of Mississippi: “A Discussion of Aeneid 
1, 607 f.” 

H. N. Puarr, Vanderbilt University: “Vergil and Christianity.” 

Announcement of committees. 

Notices of motions to be considered at the business session. 

Meeting of State Vice-Presidents. 

At 4:30 there will be a reception in the Museum of American Archaeology, 
Tulane University, when the results of the Tulane Expedition of 1928 
and 1929 to Central America will be on exhibition. 
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Tuurspay, 8:00 p.m., Roosevert Horer 
Roy C. FrickinceEr, University of Iowa, Presiding 
Address of Welcome by A. B. Dinwinptr, President of Tulane University. 
Presidential Address by W. J. Barrie, University of Texas. 
“The American Classical League,” by R. H. TANNER, New York Uni- 
versity. 
“The School at Athens,” by Louis E. Lorp, Oberlin College. 
“The School at Rome,” by F. W. SurpLey, Washington University. 
“Tocqueville’s Conception of the Place of the Classics in a Democracy,” 
by W. A. Montcomery, University of Virginia. 
Fripay, 9:00 a.m., Dixon HAL, SopH1e NEwcoms COLLEGE 
Joun A. Scorr, Northwestern University, Presiding 
WALTER MILLER, University of Missouri: “Scylla and Charybdis” (illus- 


trated). 
Louis E. Lorp, Oberlin College: “A Rhodian Holiday” (illustrated). 
CAMPBELL BonNER, University of Michigan: “Some Ancient Charms and 


Amulets” (illustrated). 
GRANT SHOWERMAN, University of Wisconsin: “Rome and Recent Dis- 
coveries” (illustrated). 
RACHEL E. SAarcENT, Western Reserve University: “Changing Ideals in 
Greek Athletics” (illustrated). 
Fripay, 12:30 p.m. 
The members of the Association will be the guests of Sophie Newcomb 
College at luncheon. 
Fripay, 2:00 p.m., Dixon HAL, SopH1—E Newcoms COoLLece 
R. J. Bonner, University of Chicago, Presiding 
HELEN REEs CiirForp, Sophie Newcomb College: “Dramatic Technique 


and the Originality of Terence.” 
F. M. Desatin, Washington University: “The Influence of Catullus on 


His Contemporaries.” 
W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia: “Ancient Bypaths.” 
C. C. MrEerow, Colorado College: “Some Later Latin Writers of Spain.” 


Fripay, 4:00 p.m. 


Visit to the Vieux Carré under the guidance of the members of the staff 
of Tulane University. 


Fripay, 8:00 p.m., Dixon HALL, SopHig NEwcoms COLLEGE 


A presentation of Henry Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” by the School of 
Music of Sophie Newcomb College. 
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SaTurDAY, 9:00 a.m., IstporE NEWMAN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
W. J. Barrie, University of Texas, Presiding 

Business Session. 
Jostau B. Game, Florida State College for Women, Presiding 

MariE B. DENNEEN, North Carolina State College for Women: “Report 
of Committee on Junior High School Latin.” 

THERESA WEHR, Indiana State Teachers College: “General Language.” 

Catia A. Guy_es, University of Wisconsin: “Contract Methods in Junior 
High School Latin.” 

GERTRUDE SMITH, University of Chicago: “The Work of Eta Sigma 
Phi.” 

VERNON Cook, University of South Carolina: “A Note to Diogenes 
Laertius 1, 57.” 

ALFRED P. DorJAuN, Northwestern University: “Some Ancient Greek 
Grammarians and Literary Critics.” 

Exhibition of the work of the Latin students of the Training School. 


SATURDAY, 12:30 p.m. 


The members of the Association will be the guests of the Isidore New- 
man Manual Training School at luncheon. 


SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


The members of the Association will be the guests of friends for a drive 
about New Orleans. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


E. A. Becuter, Tulane University. 

Myra CrareE Rocers, Sophie Newcomb College. 

Mary SreEvEns, Isidore Newman Manual Training School. 
LETITIA KINABREW, Sophie B. Wright Girls’ High School. 
LouIsE Friepricus, John McDonogh High School. 

J. H. Rapp, Warren Easton Boys’ High School. 

Timotuy F. Crowtey, Warren Easton Boys’ High School. 


INFORMATION 
Headquarters: Hotel headquarters will be at the Roosevelt Hotel, Baronne 
Street near Canal. Registration will be at Gibson Hall, Tulane Uni- 
versity (Thursday afternoon) and at Dixon Hall, Sophie Newcomb 
College (Friday morning). 
Mail and telegrams may be addressed care of Dean E. A. Bechtel, Tulane 
University, and may be had of Secretary Carr at the meetings. 


Accommodations: The following hotels may be named. Reservations 
should be made early. 
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Roosevelt Hotel, 123 Baronne Street, near Canal; single room 
with bath, $4.00 and up; double, $6.00 and up. 

Jung Hotel, 1500 Canal Street; single room with bath, $3.00 and 
up; double, $5.00 and up. 

St. Charles Hotel, 211 St. Charles Street; single room with bath, 
$3.00 and up; double, $5.00 and up; single room without bath, $2.00; 
double, $3.50. 

New Monteleone Hotel, 214 Royal Street; single room with bath, 
$2.50 and up; double, $4.00 and up; single room without bath, $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Hotel DeSoto, 420 Baronne Street; single room with bath, $3.00 
and up; double, $5.00 and up; single room without bath, $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Directions in New Orleans: Your hotel will furnish a “Guide to Points 
of Interest in New Orleans.” 

From Canal Street to reach Tulane University take the St. Charles 
Belt car. 

To reach Sophie Newcomb College take the Freret Street car, or 
the St. Charles Belt car, transferring on Broadway. 

To reach the Isidore Newman Manual Training School take the 
St. Charles Belt car to Jefferson Avenue, and walk three blocks to 
the right. 

Transportation: Winter-resort rates of one and a half fare for the round 
trip are available in most states. 


A CORRECTION 


In the list of committees appointed by the American Classical 
League in connection with the Vergilian celebration as printed in 
the January JOURNAL, there was inadvertently omitted the Com- 
mittee on Celebrations in Schools, of which Miss M. Julia Bent- 
ley of the Hughes High School in Cincinnati is the efficient chair- 
man. This committee is reported to be organized and function- 
ing in more states than any of the others. Since there are so many 
more high schools than colleges, the celebrations in schools will 
naturally be far more numerous and proportionately more effec- 
tive in arousing an interest in the Vergil anniversary and so in 
the classics. 








THE INFLUENCE OF GREECE UPON OUR MODERN 
LIFE * 





By Ropert Vircit FLETCHER 
Chicago, Illinois 





The writer of this modest paper makes no pretensions to be 
either a historian or a philosopher, and certainly he can sustain 
no claim to anything like mastery of the complicated problems 
that confront the student of that fascinating but intricate science 
which we call the philosophy of history. But the most superficial 
reader of history must have been impressed with the fact that, 
as the ages unroll under his eye, each succeeding nation has made 
some definite contribution to the sum total of human knowledge 
and added something tangible and permanent to the welfare of 
humanity. In a certain sense, therefore, each nation may be con- 
sidered as having existed for some special purpose and to be a 
part of the great plan of the beneficent Creator under whose 
hand the panorama of universal history unfolds. Happy is the 
country which comes to understand just what its mission is and 
how best this mission can be fulfilled. It is the task of the thinker 
and the statesman to discern the place which their country occu- 
pies in the universal scheme and to direct its affairs in harmony 
with this design. 

It has seemed to me that the special mission of the United 
States is not difficult to discover. Just at present we are said to be 
the strongest and the richest nation in the world. I have no doubt 
that this is true, but certainly it is not our task to exemplify to 
the world what may be accomplished through power and wealth 
alone. In these respects, Rome and perhaps imperial Britain have 
done enough. If we are to do no more than to take their place 
and to repeat their experience — to reenact their drama — then 


1 Read before the American Classical League at Atlanta, Ga., July 2, 1929. 
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the work of the explorers, the pioneers, and the founding fathers 
has been in vain. I feel sure that our destiny lies in another direc- 
tion and that our present wealth and power are but by-products, 
perhaps necessary and inevitable by-products, of what we were 
created to accomplish. 

As I see it, it is the function of this America of ours to conduct 
a vast experiment in democracy. I conceive our country to be a 
huge laboratory in which are present all the equipment and all the 
ingredients essential to a great experiment. It is our task here to 
demonstrate what may be accomplished by a democracy, operat- 
ing on a scale of immense proportions, with that variety of soil, 
climate, and natural resources that is conducive to success. The 
experiment has never been made before in just this way and with 
just this wealth of essential material. The tiny republics of Greece, 
the essentially aristocratic republic of Rome, the bleak mountain 
cantons of Switzerland, the present democracies of France and 
Great Britain, each having as a background more than a thousand 
years of feudal rule, hardly furnish a parallel to this land of ours. 

If this experiment is to succeed and if we are to fulfill our high 
destiny as a teacher of democratic ideals, it is a mere common- 
place to assert that our first and greatest consideration must be 
the creation of a system of education whereby the greatest possi- 
ble number of our people may come to understand precisely what 
we are trying to accomplish and how this may best be done. It is, 
of course, at once apparent that in a democracy where sovereignty 
resides in the body of the people an uninformed electorate is 
fatal to success. 

In a way, we have come to understand this in America. We 
are giving more thought and attention to education than we have 
ever done before. Our universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools are thronged with students. It is now the ambition of 
nearly every parent to give to his children the greatest possible 
educational endowment. Through the wise policy of the state in 
making liberal appropriations and through the enlightened benef- 
icence of many wealthy philanthropists, we have provided educa- 
tional facilities open to almost every earnest and ambitious youth. 
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The rapid increase in the general level of our prosperity has stim- 
ulated this tendency until we may now fairly contemplate a con- 
dition of society where the college man is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

But it is not enough that we establish colleges and universities 
and send our children to them. We are concerned as well in the 
quality of the instruction which they receive. Our educational 
system will serve but poorly the great ends for which America 
exists, if it is not devised and administered with certain definite 
ends in view. This is not merely a question of curricula and 
courses: it is rather a question of attitude, mental and spiritual, 
toward the essential problems of life. What shall we teach, how 
shall we teach, in order that those who are to take up the burden 
shall do so with intelligence, with enthusiasm, and with patriotic 
fervor? 

I have no purpose in this brief comment to enter upon the con- 
troversy that has raged so long between those who call them- 
selves humanists and those of the opposite school of thought. The 
arguments on either side are well known. And I have in my in- 
tellectual armory no weapons that have not been tried. I can only 
express my views as to what should be the end and aim of educa- 
tion and how these can best be attained. 

It is a mere truism to say that the purpose of education is to 
equip the individual for complete living. I do not need to elaborate 
that theme. We must, however, go a step farther and consider 
what constitutes that desirable complete living, particularly under 
conditions in which modern life is carried on. And we are espe- 
cially concerned with living in America, where the theory of 
democracy prevails and where privilege has neither place nor 
prestige. 

I have said that we do not exist simply for the sake of reaching 
the pinnacle of wealth and power, particularly that phase of power 
which is nearly, if not quite, synonymous with wealth. Certainly, 
we must strive for other and nobler ends. If in reaching them, and 
incidentally, we develop an aspect of civilization where the total 
wealth of a happy and prosperous people amounts to a sum of 
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huge proportions, that result is desirable rather than deplorable. 
But the greatest danger that confronts us is that we are 
constantly tempted to mistake the by-product for the product it- 
self and to forsake the highroad marked by ideals of culture, self- 
sacrifice, beauty, and humanity and wander off into the fens and 
bogs of gross materialism. It should be the aim of education to 
check this tendency and to help the student to some appreciation 
of relative values. How best can the next and succeeding gener- 
ations be led to understand what we need in America in order 
that our destiny under the guiding hand of the Almighty may be 
realized ? 

Some years of reading and reflection have deepened the con- 
viction, formed early in my life, that the study of the classical 
languages is the best possible introduction to a serviceable educa- 
tion, that type of education which is most needed in this America 
of ours. It is this life-long conviction that gives me license to 
speak here today to this body of earnest workers in the field of 
classical culture. I wish it were possible for me to develop the 
theme completely and to state at length the reasons why I con- 
sider the study of Greek and Latin in our schools important to 
every citizen of America, whatever be his rank or calling, whether 
he be a professional or a business man, a mechanic or a farmer. 
I am conscious, however, of the limits upon my time and upon 
your patience, and I shall content myself with some reflections 
upon the value of Greek to the man or woman of today. In laying 
emphasis upon the earlier tongue, I am by no means unmindful 
of the value of Latin. For reasons which I could readily state, if 
time permitted, I regard Latin as the more important in the sense 
that, if one were compelled to choose between the two, the choice 
would fall upon Latin almost without hesitation, since that noble 
language is the depository of so much that is historically essential 
to our welfare. But it must be remembered that nearly all Latin 
literature is colored by contact with the Greeks and that it finds 
its purest expression in the development of Greek forms and 
ideals. Indeed, it has come to be the practice of many scholars to 
treat the Age of Augustus in Latin literature as one phase of the 
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history of Greek achievement in the field of thought. Most of us 
who gave our first attention to the study of Latin have been agree- 
ably surprised, when we came to the study of Greek, to find here 
many familiar faces that we had first met on the pages of the 
Augustans. So that, in considering the influence of Greece, we 
must remember that much of it has come to us through the 
medium of that imperial state from which we derive so much 
that is worth while in our modern life. In this essay I have 
chosen to treat of Greece as a source of Roman culture, as well as 
of our own. 

It must be borne in mind that, when we speak of the 
Greeks, we are not thinking of a nation. In reality there was no 
national life in Greece. What we loosely call Greece was a collec- 
tion of independent city-states, colonies on the Asiatic mainland 
and in southern Italy and islands in the adjacent seas. In reality, 
when we speak of Greece we are talking about ideals of beauty, 
forms of expression, a mode of living, an attitude toward life, a 
type of civilization. These manifestations of the Greek spirit are 
what have influenced the world, and they are the phenomena in 
which we are interested. Thrilled as we may be by the story of 
Leonidas at the Pass of Thermopylae, or Miltiades at Marathon, 
or Themistocles behind his wooden walls at Salamis, yet the 
Greece that is really important is the Greece of Homer and 
Sophocles, of Herodotus and Thucydides, of Plato and Aristotle, 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. We do not care so much for Alcibiades, 
tyrant and soldier of Athens, as we do for Alcibiades as the pupil 
of Socrates. It is not so much Greek history with which we are 
concerned, important as were the conquests of Alexander, as it is 
the philosophy, the literature, and the sculpture of Greece. These 
are living forces, influencing the world of today and capable of 
doing the highest service to mankind. Properly studied, under- 
stood, and applied, they should be powerful factors in determining 
the course of events in our Republic. It is highly interesting and 
instructive to note that there are certain characteristics that are 
common to the religion, the philosophy, the literature, and the 
plastic arts of the Greeks. The same may be true, in a very large 
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and general sense, of the accomplishments of any nation. But with 
the Greeks this similarity of method is much more readily mani- 
fest than in any other people which I have studied. We find that, 
whatever field of Greek activity is examined, there are always 
present qualities of directness, simplicity, truthfulness, fidelity to 
nature, absence of distracting detail, utter devotion to the develop- 
ment of the central and predominating idea. 

The Greeks were, in fact, the earliest people of consequence of 
whom we have anything like an adequate account. The student of 
Egypt and the Mesopotamian civilizations must take a good deal 
for granted. The Hebrews may have influenced our religious 
thinking, although it is obvious that Paul and Origen and Augus- 
tine were saturated with Greek culture; but the Hebrew nation 
of antiquity was an obscure tribe of little consequence in the world 
until its genius was fertilized by contact with Greek language and 
literature. Certain it is that, so far as we know or have been able 
to discover, the Greeks were the first to give serious attention to 
politics considered as the theory of government. I refer not so 
much to the organization of their tiny city-states as to the the- 
ories of their historians and philosophers as exemplified, for in- 
stance, in the Republic of Plato. Every student of political theory 
must begin here, if he is to comprehend fully the development of 
the democratic principle throughout the ages. I am not, of course, 
asserting that these views can be applied immediately and without 
modification, but no man can call himself master of the history 
of politics without knowing something of the Greek thought on 
the subject. 

I might protract this paper to great lengths if I were to under- 
take to give even a summary review of what the Greeks accom- 
plished in the fields of natural science, including medicine, astron- 
omy, and physics. But it is not my purpose so much to review the 
actual discoveries of this remarkable people as to emphasize, if I 
can, the lessons we can learn from their method, and particularly 
from their view of life. To the Greeks life was a beautiful thing, a 
rich experience not unmixed with tragedy but reflecting at all 
times a certain charming grace and dignity. This innate dignity 
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was best expressed in simplicity of line, clearness of statement, 
directness of speech, fidelity to truth, and absolute regard for the 
processes of logic. So far as we know, the Greeks imitated no- 
body; they considered life and its problems from an absolutely 
fresh and original point of view. Of course, we can not be sure as 
to the effect upon Greek culture of the Minoan civilization which 
preceded it, since our knowledge of that ancient race is of the 
most fragmentary character. But for us politics, philosophy, and 
literature began with Greece. 

The devotion of the Greeks to the principles of logic may ac- 
count for the well-known fact that they made substantial progress 
in the study of mathematics. Particularly were they proficient in 
geometry, as every schoolboy knows. The beautiful theorems of 
Euclid yet constitute our introduction to geometry, with its im- 
perious insistence upon logical exactness. One way to understand 
the essential features of Greek thought is to study again the work 
of Euclid with special reference to his devotion to direct, truthful, 
simple, logical method, and note how patiently and persistently 
he applies himself to the development of his plan. 

There are two features of modern life which may well cause 
grief to the judicious. One is the tendency toward the grosser 
forms of materialism, as exemplified in the highly prosperous 
nations of the world, of which ours is probably first. When I 
speak of this tendency as deplorable, I am not condemning com- 
merce, or industrial or commercial pursuits. Industry and com- 
merce are essential to the well-being of mankind and consistent 
with the highest forms of altruism. Many of the great merchants, 
bankers, and manufacturers of the world have striven heroically 
and romantically for the good of their fellow men. I refer rather 
to those among us who look upon the acquisition of wealth as the 
sole worth-while object and end of existence; who neglect utterly 
the things of the spirit and think only of amassing great posses- 
sions, not as a means for philanthropic endeavor but for their 
own sakes; who live only for the gratification of the senses and 
care nothing for the pleasures of the intellect; who may perhaps 
pay their tithes of anise, mint, and cummin but neglect the 
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weightier matters of the law — judgment, justice, and mercy; 
who forget that the most acceptable sacrifice is the ancient one of 
an humble and a contrite heart. If we are to survive as a nation 
true to our ideals of democracy, we must combat this tendency 
toward a form of materialism which is a blighting and deadening 
influence. 

Now I know of no better antidote for this insidious poison 
than the study of Greek literature and philosophy. Greek think- 
ing is grounded upon the worth and value of the human soul, as 
distinguished from the purely material envelope in which it is 
incased. At the same time it recognizes the importance of a sound 
body as an essential instrument for the use and habitation of the 
soul. In this respect Greek philosophy of life in no sense partakes 
of the ascetic. It has no kinship with puritanism, a cult to which 
the world will probably never return. In other words, it takes man 
as he is, and strives for the ideal of a sound mind in a sound body. 
Probably more than any other thinkers of either ancient or 
modern times did the Greeks lay emphasis upon the importance 
and dignity of man. They made him only a little lower than the 
angels. They conceived him as a fit companion for the Gods. 
Shakespeare’s familiar apostrophe is essentially Greek when he 
says: “What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason, how 
infinite in faculties! In form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehension, how like a 
God!” Starting with this fundamental conception of the worth 
of man, it is inconceivable that one saturated in the ideals of the 
Greeks can mistake the shadow for the substance and devote him- 
self to the gross and material things of life rather than to those 
which make for the highest good of mankind. 

The other tendency in our modern life which I consider deplor- 
able is a disposition to indulge in a form of sickly sentimentalism 
which is both shallow and decadent. I rather suspect that our 
motion picture producers have done a good deal to encourage this 
tendency. I am neither censor nor reformer, but I wonder how 
many of us have been sickened and disgusted by silly scenes on 
the screen which display a form of sensual sentimentalism that is 
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most unwholesome; and when the program is varied somewhat, 
we have thrown upon the screen the vacuous language of the jazz 
song writer, accompanied by strains of discord which are debased 
parodies upon the noble music of the masters. I mention this form 
of popular entertainment not by way of condemning the cinema, 
which is often elevating and educational, but as illustrating our 
growing fondness for a sickly sentimentalism that may under- 
mine and even destroy our native virility. Now the Greeks were 
not sentimentalists in this sense. They portrayed emotion, it is 
true, but that portrayal was restrained, simple, dignified, and 
natural. I think I can perhaps best illustrate the point by quoting 
from a familiar translation of the /liad Priam’s appeal to Achilles 
for the body of the slain Hector: 

Bethink thee, O Achilles like to Gods, of thy father that is of like 

years with me, on the grievous pathway of old age. Him haply are the 
dwellers round about entreating evilly, nor is there any to ward from 
him ruin and bane. Nevertheless while he heareth of thee as yet alive he 
rejoiceth in his heart, and hopeth withal day after day that he shall see 
his dear son returning from Troy-land. But I, I am utterly unblest, since 
I begot sons the best men in wide Troy-land, but declare unto thee that 
none of them is left. Fifty I had, when the sons of the Achaians came. . 
and he who was yet left and guarded city and men, him slewest thou but 
now as he fought for his country, even Hector ... Yea, fear thou the 
Gods, Achilles, and have compassion on me, even me, bethinking thee of 
thy father. Lo, I am yet more piteous than he, and have braved what 
none other man on earth hath braved before, to stretch forth my hand 
toward the face of the slayer of my sons (Jliad xxtv, 486-506, translated 
by Lang, Leaf, and Myers). 
Here is high emotion, great tragedy, strong feeling expressed 
in the noble language of restraint. I am quite sure that the study 
of such Greek models would have a tonic effect in helping us to 
escape from the thrall of that unhealthy sentimentalism which is 
half weakness and half sensuality. 

I have mentioned the passion of the Greeks for simplicity. This 
quality is manifest in their sculpture and in their architecture, as 
well as in their drama and their epic poetry. It is related, it seems 
to me, to that keen critical sense that enabled them to distinguish 
with accurate insight between that which is important and that 
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which is merely subordinate and collateral. Here is a quality 
which we should cultivate in this complex latter-day civilization 
in which we live. If we could improve our sense of relative values, 
we should have a truer conception of life and of the way to live, 
which was the purpose of philosophy, in the unrestricted sense in 
which that term was employed by the Greeks. It was the purpose 
of philosophy, as they used the term, to discover the true meaning 
of life and supply a rational system of living. To the solution of 
this problem they applied their superb faculty of reason, not the 
cold reasoning of the analyst, but a type of reasoning which was 
warmed and quickened and vitalized by their love of beauty, their 
sympathy with humanity, and their keen appreciation of the 
working of natural law. This is not the reasoning of the casuist 
but the application of enlightened common sense to the inescapable 
and inevitable facts of life. This is the doctrine of the simple life, 
which makes for temperance, tolerance, and self-control. This is 
the equipment which we need in order to face the intricate prob- 
lems of the modern world with sober judgment, with full reali- 
zation of the dignity and worth of man, and with a correct 
appreciation of the finer things of the spirit. 

I wish it were possible within the limits of my time and space 
to say something about the importance and value of Grecian art. 
It is a subject, however, for the specialist, and that I certainly 
am not. I must content myself with exhorting my hearers to 
reread the brilliant chapters of Faure * upon that subject. Suffice 
it for me to say that the art of the Greeks is the visible expression 
of their love for beauty, simplicity, and truth. 

It may be argued that all I have said about the Greeks may be 
conceded without leading to the conclusion that the study of the 
Greek language should be given a prominent place in our college 
curricula. For, it may be said, we can read all the masterpieces of 
the Greeks in excellent translations, and the scholarly students of 
Greek have supplied the world with treatises upon the value and 
content of Greek thinking. But I am sure no such advice will come 

8 Cf. Elie Faure, History of Art, translated by Walter Pach: New York, 
Harper & Bros. (4 vols., 1921-24). 
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from those most competent to judge. It may smack of the para- 
doxical to say that Greek is a language that is easy to learn but 
exceedingly difficult to translate. I think, however, that such is 
the case. It has a comparatively restricted vocabulary, but the 
masters of the language used their words with such consummate 
art that the translator with all the wealth of the English language 
at his command is hard driven to express the exact idea. Of 
course, some acquaintance with Greek ideals can be gained from 
translations, and it is better to know something of Greece in this 
way than not to know it at all. But if we are to catch the true 
spirit of Greece, if we are to learn the lessons which that noble 
language teaches, if we are really to walk in the very porches of 
the Academy, we must take the words as they fell from the elo- 
quent lips of her poets, sages, and philosophers. 











ETA SIGMA PHI 


By H. Lioyp Stow, ’29 
University of Chicago 


Eta Sigma Phi, national classical fraternity, held its fifth an- 
nual Convention on May 3-4, 1929, at the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women at Columbus, Mississippi. The society was well 
represented by more than seventy delegates from twenty-nine of 
the thirty-seven chapters. The honorary members present were 
Dr. Gladys Martin of the Mississippi State College for Women, 
Dr. A. L. Bondurant of the University of Mississippi, Dr. R. B. 
Steele of Vanderbilt University, and Dr. John A. Scott of North- 
western University. Mr. Clark Kuebler of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the national president, presided at all business sessions. 

A conservative expansion program had been decided upon at 
the previous Convention at the University of Iowa in 1928, and 
in accordance with this policy only two petitioning local classical 
societies were admitted to membership. These were from Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis, Missouri, and Lawrence College 
at Appleton, Wisconsin. Both these clubs and schools had such 
excellent standings and recommendations that it was felt that 
they would be valuable additions to the national organization. 
A report was also made in regard to the Eta Sigma Phi medals 
for high-school classical seniors with a grade of “A” or its 
equivalent. Professor Flickinger of the University of lowa, who 
is in charge of the distribution of the medals, sent word that in 
the period of a few weeks in which the medals had been in exist- 
ence over two hundred and fifty had already been sold.* This 
shows a great interest in the project and promises much for its 
future success. 


1 By January 1, 1930, this number had increased to 482. It should be noted 
that the price is now $1.65 each, which includes insurance. 
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Reports were had from the various committees, all of which 
showed the national organization to be running smoothly and 
efficiently. Nuntius, the official publication of Eta Sigma Phi, 
concluded what was undoubtedly the most successful year of its 
history. Following the policy of geographical rotation for con- 
ventions, the invitation of Omicron Chapter at the University 
of Pennsylvania was accepted, and the sixth annual Conven- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the spring 
of 1930. The officers who were elected for the year 1929-30 
were: Megas Prytanis, Lloyd Stow, University of Chicago; 
Megas Protohyparchos, Margaret Allen, University of Kentucky; 
Megas Deuterohyparchos, Josephine Comfort, Northwestern 
University ; Megas Epistolographos, Lillian Russell, Agnes Scott 
College; Megas Grammateus, Ruth Brown, University of South 
Carolina; Megas Chrysophylax, Charles Lesh, Indiana Univer- 
sity; and Megas Pyloros, Maude Brazelle, University of South 
Carolina. These officers were installed at the banquet held the 
last night of the convention. Dr. John A. Scott of Northwestern 
University was the speaker. 

The Alcestis of Euripides, presented by students at the Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, was the feature of the social 
side of the Convention. It was probably the most finished pro- 
duction of a Greek drama that anyone present had ever seen. 
The choral dances and chants were unusually beautiful. Besides 
the play, there were teas, receptions, trips, luncheons, and dinners. 
A remarkable exhibition was given of classical dances and a 
Zouave drill. In short, all those who were present will long re- 
member the Mississippi Convention as a true example of southern 


hospitality. 











PLATO, ARTIST AND PURITAN 


By Wa ter R. AGArRD 


University of Wisconsin 


That Plato was an artist hardly needs reference to chapter 
and dialogue for proof; no more consummate master of prose 
style — vigorous, rapid, taut, flexible—has written in any 
language. Yet he was apparently far from reckoning either 
artists or their work as very important. In the Phaedrus he 
places artists among the less valuable members of society, below 
even the merchants, politicians, and physical trainers. Here is 
certainly an anomaly which invites investigation; artists are not 
often so modest! As we proceed, we find Plato, who delights in 
love of the visible world and the enjoyment of the senses in the 
Lysis, the Phaedrus, and the Symposium, declaring in the Phaedo 
that sensuous experience is a tomb, from which the spirit of man 
must utterly free itself. The paradox becomes more perplexing. 

Shall we not, then, attempt to question Plato as Socrates 
questioned the poets, and ask how well he understood the crafts- 
manship in which he was so accomplished? What was the 
aesthetic theory of this first critic of the fine arts? Why did he 
have such slight respect for artists and their achievements ? 


Plato’s attitude appears the more extraordinary when we study 
his ideal community and see how important a place is given there 
to aesthetic experience. In the Laws he places this quality at the 
very foundation of training for the good life, saying: 

To us the gods were given as our comrades in the dance. They im- 
parted the delightful sense of rhythm and harmony, whereby they 
cause us to lead our choruses, joining hands in dances and songs. Edu- 


cation is first given through the Muses and Apollo. We must, then, 
follow the scent like hounds, pursuing beauty of form and melody and 
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song and dance; if these escape us, there will be no use in talking about 
genuine education. 


His specific curriculum for the young is outlined in the third 
book of the Republic; it is to consist of gymnastics, music, and 
the learning and reciting of poetry, all of which serve that emo- 
tional development which Plato rightly regards as the chief 
element in the growth of a child. 

Why is such an education valuable? Plato gives the answer: 


A musical education is of the greatest importance, because rhythm 
and harmony penetrate very deeply into the inward places of the soul 
and affect it most powerfully, imparting grace; and also because he 
who has been so trained will perceive most keenly the defects of both 
art and nature. With true discrimination he will commend and enjoy 
beautiful objects and, receiving them into his soul, will grow to be 
beautiful and good. But shameful things he will properly censure and 
hate, even in his youth before he is able to understand the reason why; 
and when reason comes he will recognize and welcome her in most 
friendly fashion, because of this early training. 


In other words, experience in the arts develops emotional patterns 
which control one’s entire life. 

But this is not only an education for youth. In the Symposium 
Plato describes the process of aesthetic growth: 


He who is eager to love rightly should begin when he is young to 
seek the companionship of beautiful objects; and first he should learn 
to love one such object only, and out of that to create beautiful 
thoughts. Soon he will perceive that the beauty of any one object is 
closely related to the beauty of another, and then, if beauty of form 
is his pursuit, he will be very foolish not to recognize that the beauty 
in all objects is one and the same thing. When he perceives this, he will 
become a lover of all beautiful objects. Next he will consider that the 
beauty of the soul is more excellent than the beauty of the outward 
form and will be led to see the beauty of institutions and laws and, 
after that, of the various fields of knowledge. Then no longer will he 
meanly and unreasonably enslave himself to the attractions of any one 
person or institution, but drawing near the wide sea of beauty he will 
grow in understanding until at last, strong and mature, he contemplates 
one comprehensive science, which is the science of universal beauty. 


1 The translations are in many cases abridged. I am indebted to Jowett's 
translation for several apt phrases. 
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Finally, Plato describes, in the Phaedrus, this supreme beauty, 
which transcends, although in our experience it is never wholly 
divorced from, sensuous perception. 

There is a kind of madness which inspires a man who, when he sees 
the beauty of the earth, remembers with ecstasy the true Beauty. He 
becomes eager to fly away, but he cannot; he is like a bird, looking 
upward, careless of the world below. And this is of all inspirations the 
best. For every man’s soul has, by its nature, formerly contemplated 
reality, but to remember it is no easy matter; there are only a few who, 
when they see the objects of earth, are reminded by them of the realities. 
Once, with the rest of the happy band, we saw radiant Beauty and be- 
held the beatific vision and were initiated into mysteries which it is right 
to call most blessed. We were admitted to the sight of visions perfect 
and complete and serene and happy, shining in pure light. There Beauty 
shone with the rest; and when we came to earth, we found her here, 
too, shining clearly through the medium of sight, our clearest sense. 

So much for Plato’s appreciation of beauty and its function in 
‘education. Plato the poet has been speaking, declaring his artis- 
tic creed. But what does he have to say about its specific appli- 
cations and about the actual partisans of beauty, the craftsmen 
in earthly forms, those who see “through the medium of our 
clearest sense’? Here Plato ceases being the poet and becomes 
the analyst and the moralist. With coolness and detachment he 
proceeds to deal with the artist. 

As the analyst of art, Plato declares that it is not creative, 
but merely imitative. “The greatest and most beautiful things,” 
he says in the Laws, ‘are the work of nature and of chance. 
Less significant are those of art, which, receiving from nature 
the great original creations, shapes and fashions all the lesser 
works which we generally call artificial. Art arising later out of 
nature, mortal in birth and character, has produced in play cer- 
tain images, which are very inadequate imitations of reality.” 

His chief analysis of art as imitation is found in the tenth book 
of the Republic. There are three tables, let us say, one the form 
Table which exists in the nature of things and is the workman- 
ship of God; second, the particular table built by a carpenter, an 
imitation of the form and therefore unreal; and third, that pic- 
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tured by the painter, who simply imitates the imitation. “This,” 
Plato concludes, “‘is far removed from the truth, and can deceive 
only children or simple-minded people who will think the pic- 
ture reality.” According to him, no one who could be a carpenter 
would be a painter, nor would anyone who could own an actual 
table be content with a picture of one. 

Similarly, the drama is merely an imitation of life. Those who 
can be, are heroes; those incapable of heroism write about it. 
“We shall say to the inspired poets,” he says, ‘“ ‘We are also 
tragedians and rivals of yours, because we are writers and actors 
of that most excellent of all dramas, the fairest and noblest life. 
You cannot perform in our city unless your play represents life 
like ours or better.’ ”’ 

The first two questions to ask of any work of art will be, then: 

1. Of what is it an imitation ? 

2. Is it an accurate imitation? 
A judge of sculpture must know, for instance, the actual size, 
shape, and color of the man or animal represented. Any devia- 
tion from this (such as foreshortening ), due to the personal point 
of view of the artist, results in mere “phantasy,” an inferior kind 
of art. 

But Plato does add a third question: Is it technically well 
executed? Even if the sculptor has given an accurate representa- 
tion of a man, he says, “must he not also know whether the 
work is beautiful and in what respect it is deficient in beauty?” 
If by this Plato means something in addition to an accurate re- 
production of nature, he grants that there are certain aesthetic 
standards beyond those of representation. But even so, he never 
credits art explicitly with a more important function than that 
of imitating objects; and the implication is clear that artists are 
merely people in love with sounds and colors and shapes, whose 
minds are incapable of grasping the nature of beauty itself. 
They are bound to the cave-world of shadows and utterly fail 
to attain that comprehension of universals which Plato considers 
the only reality. 

Now if we ask the artists (rather than the aestheticians) how 
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much truth there is in this theory of art, we shall find, I imagine, 
more agreement with Plato than we should expect. “The only 
thing is to see,’’ declared Rodin. In a world full of delightful 
color and rhythm and design we are myopic, have lost any fresh 
and intense perception of the physical world. But nature awaits 
our aesthetic as well as our scientific discovery; in her rich re- 
sources there is much which the artist may be well content to 
see clearly and report honestly. Living in a world of change and 
decay, it is his privilege to grasp those fleeting aspects of super- 
lative beauty and forbid them to perish; because of him the fair 
youth beneath the trees may never leave his pipes, the lover 
shall forever love and the maiden be forever fair. 

But obviously this interpretation of the artist’s function is 
inadequate. The sculptor’s fingers, itching for the clay, and the 
sculptor’s mind, stored with memories of lines and forms, would 
both protest against accepting as final the immediate actual 
object, when imagination was eager and able to create new forms 
of beauty. The artist does more than see and feel; he reviews 
his sensations until only what he is convinced is aesthetically im- 
portant remains. It is this passionate apprehension of form which 
he then tries to realize in terms of his material. All great artists 
are idealists in this sense; they have worked from the particu- 
lars of sense to an original synthesis, creating forms new to ex- 
perience. There are degrees in the acceptance of nature: the 
naturalist and impressionist are relatively satisfied with the data 
which they see; the extreme expressionist would agree rather 
with André Gide, who, quoting from Racine’s Britannicus: 
J’embrasse mon rival, mais c'est pour l’étouffer, declares that 
the artist embraces nature, but only in order to strangle it. 

That art does thus (in Aristotle’s phrase) “partly imitate 
nature and partly complete what nature is unable to elaborate,” 
is with us a commonplace. We all remember Turner’s retort 
to the old lady who, looking at one of his paintings, remarked: 
“But I never saw a sunset like that.” ‘““Madam,” he said, 
“don’t you wish you could?” We rejoice in the color and design 
of Van Gogh’s painting of his room at Arles, so far removed 
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from the drab actuality. Art adds to life; it creates a new world. 

Why did Plato fail to realize so obvious a fact? It may have 
been because Greek art (especially the most popular of Greek 
arts, sculpture) dealt so frankly in naturalistic forms, with so 
evident a delight in the aesthetic values of the human body. 
Plato, like many other critics, was easily led to judge it mainly 
in terms of representation. He failed to be sufficiently aware of 
the importance of design in the work of his contemporaries. 

But the most important reason is undoubtedly to be found in 
his notion that reality lies only in hypostatized concepts, that 
ideas exist in a world of transcendental being. This led him to 
emphasize an unreal distinction between the artist and the phi- 
losopher. The artist as such he chose to consider one who deals 
only with the world of sense experience; when he grows into an 
intellectual comprehension of the world he becomes a philosopher. 
Accordingly, Plato considered artists of value only in those 
preliminary steps in education when we are still confined to the 
appreciation of objects, not of ideas. 

In answer to this argument we may claim that as a matter of 
fact both of Plato’s assumptions are unsound. The sensory world 
is not to be scorned as essentially unreal, nor are artists confined 
to it. All of our concepts are evolved from sensory data, and 
their validity rests upon their accuracy in describing and apprais- 
ing experience. Artists are trained to describe clearly, and great 
artists have the ability to organize forms which represent ad- 
vances in the intellectual as well as the emotional interpretation 
and control of our world. The forms which they evolve are more 
valid and substantial than Plato’s “radiant hypotheses.’’ Aesthet- 
ic vision into the formal structure and development of life is 
no less profound than that of the philosophers. Great artists 
have been by no means content to live in a world of sense per- 
ception, merely to copy objects. Using Plato’s words, we may 
say that they, too, “drawing near the wide sea of beauty, grow 
in understanding.” It is this insight for which they find more 
or less adequate objective expression. 

And now, following Plato the analyst, comes Plato in his 
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favorite role of all, as moralist. Art is not primarily for enjoy- 
ment, he declares, it must be judged in terms of ethical value. 

Shall we say that a dancer dances and sings well? More than 
that, we must add “he dances and sings what is good.” It is 
“intolerable and blasphemous” to assert that the function of 
music is to give pleasure, to be (in Bach’s phrase) “a pleasant 
recreation” — at least for any except moral aristocrats! In an 
amusing passage in the Laws, we are warned against listening 
to music unaccompanied by the words, because it is difficult to 
recognize the meaning of pure music, or to see that any worthy 
object is represented by it. Music, like every other art, must 
educate men’s moral character. 

So we must have strict censorship of the arts. Only those 
stories and poems which tell of virtuous action, inspiring boys 
to be brave, sober-minded, truthful, and magnanimous, shall be 
permitted in our community. The others shall be deleted, “not 
because they are unpoetical or unattractive to the ear,” but be- 
cause for this very reason they are more likely to influence peo- 
ple in bad ways. Similarly with music, the effeminate, plaintive, 
and convivial harmonies must be discarded, and only those re- 
tained which will represent the tones and accents of a brave 
man, acting with courage, soberness, and moderation, “The nat- 
ural rhythms of a well-regulated and manly life.” 

Consequently artists must be chosen carefully; and if an artist 
should arrive in the city “so clever as to be able to assume any 
character and imitate anything,” Plato proposes to pay him 
respect as a “sacred, admirable, and pleasant’’ person, but “after 
pouring perfumed oil upon his head and crowning him with a 
garland of wool, to send him away to another city.” “For our- 
selves,” he declares, “we shall employ, for our well-being, that 
more austere and less charming poet who will imitate for us the 
style of the virtuous man.” 


So [he concludes] poets should be compelled to express in their 
productions the likeness of a good character, and other craftsmen 
too must be restrained from expressing an evil nature, intemperance, 
meanness, and ungracefulness, either in the images of living creatures, 
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or buildings, or any other work of their hands. He who is unable to 
do otherwise shall be forbidden to work in our city, so that our guard- 
ians may not be reared among images of evil, as upon unwholesome 
pastures. We ought rather to seek for artists who are well-disposed to 
track out the nature of the beautiful and graceful, so that our young 
men, living as in a healthful place, may derive good from every side, 
whence any emanation from beautiful works may strike upon their sight 
or hearing like a breeze wafting health from kindly lands, and from 
childhood win them imperceptibly into resemblance, friendship, and 
harmony with intellectual beauty. 

Once these artistic subjects and patterns which have ethical 
value have been established, they must not be changed. Like a 
good puritan, Plato abhors moral innovation. Children, he says, 
should not be constantly given new games, for then when they 
are grown up they will always be demanding new laws. He 
praises the Egyptians, for they realized long ago that “their 
young people must become accustomed to excellent forms and 
melodies” ; therefore they prescribed and exhibited such patterns 
on their temples and have to this day allowed no alterations. 
“Their ancient sculpture and paintings,” he writes exultantly, 
“are not a whit better or worse than the work of today, but are 
made with just the same skill. How statesmanlike, how worthy 
of a legislator!”” More worthy of a legislator, one must add, than 
of an artist ; the two are not always in the closest sympathy. 

Who are to be our censors? Who are the statesmen to make 
these important decisions? Certainly the people shall not be the 
judges, for then artists would pander to the public instead of 
educating them; and “the many are ridiculous in supposing that 
they know what is proper harmony and rhythm and what is not.” 
But neither does Plato leave it to any chief of police or self- 
appointed Watch and Ward Society. The “best minds” of the 
community, those preeminent in virtue and education, are to 
decide. Philosopher-Kings are to be our censors. 


What shall we say of this ethical interpretation of art? Shall 
we claim for the artist that it stifles his independence, kills his 
creative originality, subordinates his imagination to the strait- 
laced standards of a few intellectual and moral prigs, who may 
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not be as near perfection as they suppose? Shall we point out the 
fallacy in Plato’s own example, that of Egypt, where art offi- 
cially controlled continued superficially the same but actually lost 
its sap and savor, its character and sincerity, where convention 
crushed that joy of personal creation which is always the main- 
spring of art? Shall we claim that aesthetic values are independ- 
ent of ethical ones and in no way subordinate to them? 

These questions I wish to raise, not attempting much of an 
answer. But the form that a reply might take we may find it 
interesting to suggest. 

Is art to be judged by ethical standards? Yes, but not so much 
in terms of the subject matter as Plato believed. Art is valuable 
in so far as its physiological and psychological effects are healthy. 
Its greatness is measured by the robustness and intensity of the 
feeling expressed, the vigor and clarity of its design. Every 
faltering line, all insipid and flabby modeling, all stumbling 
rhythms and flimsy harmonies, are aesthetically as well as morally 
debilitating. This is less a matter of subject than of treatment. 
A cheaply constructed Madonna of the modern French statuaries’ 
school is immoral in comparison with Rodin’s brutally vigorous 
“Aged Courtesan”; Harold Bell Wright should be banned by the 
Watch and Ward Society sooner than Zola. It has even been 
suggested that aesthetically no subject is more significant than 
another. Without accepting this extreme view, we may never- 
theless claim that the chief substance in art is style and that 
Plato’s emphasis upon subject matter is greatly exaggerated. 

And may not conduct equally well be judged by aesthetic 
standards? The tests by which we should be governed are the 
aesthetic ones of harmony, symmetry, a fluent, flexible rhythm. 
The moralist who is rigid, unbalanced, ugly in mind, is none the 
less spiritually unhealthy, however sure he may be of his dis- 
tinguished virtue. As Plato himself says, “The absence of grace, 
rhythm, and harmony is closely related to an evil character.”’ 

So we must conclude that until we discover censors of morals 
who are also aesthetically sensitive, as Plato’s were to be, we may 
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well shrink from granting them powers like those of the 
Philosopher-Kings. 

Plato was an artist and a puritan. Who does not have within 
him the same paradoxical elements? The conflict so fascinatingly 
realized in Plato’s personality is also yours and mine, and with 
us it is more perplexing because we cannot resolve it as decisively 
as he did. Yet, except as a reconciliation is effected, we shall 
hardly attain spiritual health. 

And here, although the specific solutions proposed by Plato 
are inadequate, the general formula which he states in the 
Phaedrus is, I think, helpful. How may we become analytical of 
art and yet thrill in its presence? How shall we view life in 
moral terms, yet refuse to stunt ourselves aesthetically? In his 
allegory of the chariot, Plato analyzes and finds us complex, made 
up of elements constantly in conflict. Yet, somehow, they must 
learn to live and work together. Our emotional and intuitive 
experience must be vital and glowing, rich and full; its rightful 
powers must not be usurped by our reason. The function of 
reason is to keep those other elements in us hearty and vigorous 
and to guide them in such a way that they are happy in their 
own functioning and contribute effectively to the excellence of the 
whole man. So Plato dreamed of a harmonious self, good and 
beautiful. Perhaps it was by the application of this formula to 
his own experience that he succeeded in being at once so proper 
a puritan and so delightful an artist. 





THE LEGENDARY CASE OF HORATIUS* 


By Erwin J. Urcu 
University City Senior High School 
University City, Missouri 


Roman legal procedure may be studied by the case-method. AlI- 
though records of cases illustrating Roman procedure are not 
technically complete, there are sources from which fairly satisfac- 
tory reports of cases in Roman courts may be assembled. The 
writings of Cicero are rich in such records. But perhaps the most 
concise record depicting a type of early legal procedure is Livy’s 
hypothetical case, for which the legend of Horatius furnished 
the apparent basis in fact. Livy seems to have placed the de- 
scription of the case in the early part of his narrative with a 
view to making intelligible to his readers all subsequent refer- 
ences to provocatio in particular and indicia populi in general.” 

The legend, into which the details of the hypothetical case are 
woven, is the story of the return of the one survivor in the duel 
between the three Horatii of Rome and the three Curiatii of Alba. 
When Horatia saw upon the shoulders of Horatius a cloak which 
her own hands had embroidered for one of the Curiatii, to whom 
she was betrothed, she cried out and wept. Enraged because his 
sister grieved over the death of her lover rather than rejoiced 
over his own safe return and his victory for Rome, Horatius 
murdered her on the spot. The young Roman, who supposed 
that he was “the hero of the day,’”’ was tried and condemned to 
death by duoviri perduellionis. Owing to his resort to provo- 
catio, he was tried again in a indicium populi and, on account of 
his illustrious deeds and the prayers of his father, was exonerated. 

1 Livy 1, 26. 

2 J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1912), I, 131. 
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Strangely enough, the offender was not tried for murder, or 
parricidium, but for treason, or perduellio, perhaps because he 
had usurped the prerogative of punishing his sister for disloyal- 
ty to the State; he had taken the law into his hands. It is 
not at all clear just what the term perduellio signified. The word 
seems to mean treason, unmistakable rebellion, or even civil war. 
But disloyalty to the State was variously interpreted. Ti. Grac- 
chus and C. Claudius, about 170 B.c., were accused of perduellio 
by a tribune because they had shown contempt for his tribuni- 
cian authority.* Clodius actionem perduellionis intenderat against 
Cicero because he had brought about the execution of the Catili- 
narians.* An ignominious defeat incurred by a general, seditious 
utterances and false reports, after the Porcian laws the magis- 
trate’s violation of the rights of appeal, and numerous other 
acts of treason, failure, or neglect subversive of the public weal 
were regarded as cases of perduellio.® 

The traditional case of Horatius indicates that the notion of 
perduellio as a public crime arose during the monarchy and so 
antedated the Twelve Tables. The fact that the crime continued 
to be recognized throughout the whole course of Roman history 
strengthens the intimations that it was included among the 
crimes specified in the full text of the Twelve Tables, though 
possibly not by the more familiar term.* The term seems to imply 
that a group of crimes was signified by it. In that sense, there- 
fore, perduellio designated a class of criminal acts that were sub- 
ject to the same type of legal procedure. 

The rise of public legal procedure at Rome was a gradual 
evolution out of the social and political institutions of a growing 
community. A considerable period during which social institu- 
tions are developing always precedes the formulation of laws, 
civil or criminal. Laws and conventional methods of adjusting 
human relationships, in large measure, are concrete expressions 


8 Livy xxi, 16, 10 and 11. 

*Cic., Pro Mil. 14, 36; Livy, Ep. crt; Dio xxxvut, 14; Vell. u, 45, 1. 

5 Livy v1, 19, 7; 20, 4; xxvu, 2, 7 to 3, 12; Cic., In Verr. II, 1, 5, 12-14. 

6 T. Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht: Leipzig, Duncker u. Humblot (1899), 
527 f. 
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of primitive customs. That is, no law appears without some 
foundation in previous experience and social experiment. Yet 
Mommsen ‘ is disposed to make the rise of any important insti- 
tution solely the result of legislative enactment, apparently ignor- 
ing the possibility that the law associated with it might have 
evolved out of the growing institution itself. A legalistic inter- 
pretation only results in generally misunderstanding the begin- 
nings and history of many of Rome’s judicial institutions. 

Even the judicial power of the magistrate would not have 
arisen until there was need for it. The judicial action or inquiry 
prepared the trend, or anticipated the form, of the general legal 
precepts. The judicial action of the magistrate was at first an 
experience of path-finding or pioneering. There was no occasion 
for even generally recognized customs in the maintenance of 
peace and order, to say nothing of enacted laws, until the paths 
of judicial experience were fairly marked. In fact, there could 
have been no enacted laws prior to the experience of a judiciary 
any more than there could be a map of a given territory prior to 
the experience of exploration. So, then, it is necessary to look 
for the beginnings of public legal procedure primarily in the de- 
veloping life of the community rather than in legislative enact- 
ments. 

The Jex Valeria,* as Mommsen states, may mark the beginning 
of Roman penal law, but a background of social experience alone 
can make intelligible the origin of that law. That is, provocatio 
was undoubtedly made legally necessary by the /ex Valeria, but 
only a growing democracy in resistance to the excessive autocracy 
of the kings can explain the rise of such a democratic provision. 
And certainly it was sheer necessity which moved the king to 
depute guaestores parricidii to search out and punish private 
criminals.* The /ex Valeria (with its provision for provocatio) 


7 Op. cit. 56, for example. 
8Of about 509 B.c., renewed, after the decemviral period, in 449 B.c. Cf. 


Livy x, 9, 5 and 6; Cic., De Rep. u, 31, 54. Cf. also Festus, F. 297; Cic,, 
Pro Mil. 3, 7. 

® Livy mu, 41, 11; Dion. v, 54; Cic., De Rep. u, 35, 60, seem to confirm Nie- 
buhr’s theory that the duoviri perduellionis and the quaestores parricidii were 
the same. But Mommsen and subsequent scholars do not support that theory. 
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and the duoviri perduellionis, no less than the quaestores parri- 
cidii, were required by the needs and experience of a growing so- 
ciety and were not mere legislative accidents with which public 
procedure originated. 

It was comparatively late before the right of provocatio was 
possessed by others than full citizens.*° Down to the beginning 
of the first century B.c., there was still great variation in opinion 
and practice relative to the right of cives sine suffragio to appeal. 
From the /ex Acilia it appears that among Latins those who had 
not acquired Roman citizenship through holding local magis- 
tracies but had been successful in prosecutions could choose be- 
tween the right of provocatio and full citizenship. There is no 
substantial tradition that, at any time during the Republican 
period, provocatio was extended to the provinces or that there 
was any way by which a case could have been taken from a 
governor and later tried at Rome. 

The origin of appeal, in cases of perduellio, presupposed the 
action by the duoviri perduellionis. Knowledge of the procedure 
by duoviri is furnished only by three cases, that of Horatius, that 
of Manlius, and that of Rabirius.** Livy seems to have reported 
the legendary case of Horatius in such a way as to present a 
sample by which his subsequent references to cases of perduellio 
could be understood. He reports the case of Manlius as though 
the trial had been tribunician rather than duumviral, and then 
makes the comment that other authorities believed it to have been 
the latter. So there are but two descriptions of the procedure 
available. The case of Horatius is too graphically described by 
Livy to permit acceptance of the narrative as strictly historical. 
He undoubtedly projected into the earlier time details that were 
true only of a much later time, as, e. g., that of the case of Rabir- 
ius. However, from Livy’s own analogies of early procedure 

10 Livy xxix, 21 and 22; Val. Max. 1x, 5, 1; Appian, B. C. 1, 3, 21. For the 
lex Acilia, see C. G. Bruns, Fontes Iuris Romani Antiqui?: Tubingen, P. 
Siebeck (1908), I, 72. Cf. Val. Max. m, 7, 15; Livy xxvi, 33, 10; Sall., Jug. 
69. See also A. H. J. Greenidge, The Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time: Ox- 


ford, Clarendon Press (1901), 412. 
11 Livy 1, 26; v1, 19 and 20; Cic., Pro Rab. (entire) ; Dio xxxvu, 26-28. 
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under tribunes, there seems to be little lacking in his hypothetical 
case. 

The early procedure for a trial in the case of perduellio began 
by the appointment of duoviri perduellionis by the head of the 
State. The duties of the duoviri were to investigate the case and 
pronounce judgment according to the finding on the facts, and, if 
in the event of conviction the offender resorted to provocatio, to 
prosecute him in a indicium populi. This remained the method 
until the duties of the duoviri as prosecutors both in the first in- 
stance and in the appeal were taken over by the Tribune of the 
Plebs.** There was no appeal against the sentence of the People. 
The regular punishment for treason came to be exile, though 
originally it was death. 

As the kings had been, so Roman consuls and praetors were 
empowered to decree sentences of punishment, or else assign 
representatives to do it, against those whom upon investigation 
—cognitio or anquisitio—they held to be guilty of crime.” 
This pristine power showed itself again in the inquisitorial pro- 
cedure. Quasi-legislative functioning of public officials against 
misdemeanants served to maintain peace and order in early Rome 
until the People discovered that infallible judgments were not to 
be expected. Dissatisfaction with condemnatory pronouncements 
of magistrates finally gave rise to the provocatio ad populum of 
the lex Valeria. 

Thereupon, Roman legal procedure assumed a public charac- 
ter."* A cognitio or anquisitio was carried through three succes- 
Sive sittings with specified intermissions between them. The Peo- 
ple were probably in attendance in anticipation of the iudicium 
populi. It seems also that defense was allowed. At the close of 

12 Livy 1, 26, 5-7; vi, 20, 9-12; Dio xxxvi1, 26, 1 to 27, 3; Cic., Pro Rab. 3, 
10; 5, 16, et passim. Examples of tribunician trials: Livy xxvi, 2 and 3; 
xxx, 37, 17; xxxvu, 58, 1-8. 

18 Livy 1, 49, 4 and 5; 50, 8 and 9; 1m, 52, 5; 1v, 26, 12; Ep. xiv, xivitr; 
Cic., De Domo 17, 45; Ad Att. xvi, 16c, 11 and 12; Brut. 32, 87; Quint mm, 
6, 70; Pliny, Ep. x, 97. 


14 Cic., Pro Rab. 6, 18; Livy 1, 26, 8; 1, 56, 5; vim, 33, 7 and 8; x1, 42, 9; 
Suet., Jul. x1r. Cf. Cic., De Leg. m1, 3, 6; also, Digest 1, ii, 2, 16. 
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the third sitting of the anquisitio, the court’s judgment was an- 
nounced. If the decision was unfavorable to the offender, he 
cried out Provoco, i.e. “I challenge,” which act was a denial of 
the competence of the court of first instance. The offender’s prot- 
estation, according to law, required the iudicium populi. That 
is, the right to appeal led to the trial before the People, or to 
public procedure. The accused man, by exercising his right of 
provocatio, compelled the court of first instance to substantiate 
its decree for punishment. From that point, procedure in the 
trial before the comitia as a court of appeal really began. The 
result was as apt to be a disallowing as a confirmation of the de- 
cision of the court of first instance. The former possibility is 
shown by the ultimate decision in the case of Horatius. 

As soon as the appeal had been made, perhaps immediately 
after the defendant heard perduellionem sibi iudicari, the praetor 
was asked to set a day for the new hearing. Dionysius” says 
that the accused “was in no way to suffer at the hand of the 
magistrate until the People had voted on the case.’’ The proceed- 
ings were thought of as a contest (certatio) between the court 
of first instance and the defendant. The former argued for the 
original sentence, and the latter and his friends presented argu- 
ments and evidence against it. The final decision was given in 
a vote of the comitia by centuries. 

Provocatio obliged the original judge to act before the court 
of appeal as a prosecutor, since he had to defend a charge (ac- 
cusatio). In later times, election of magistrates without liability 
to the effects of appeal was exceptional.’® Provocatio, and hence 
the iudicium populi, came to be regular features of Roman crimi- 
nal procedure. The preliminary stage leading to provocatio was 
finally so much taken for granted that many writers do not men- 
tion it. That the People soon had a share in abusing the power 
to pass summary judgments against individuals is evident in the 
prohibition of privilegia by the Twelve Tables.*’ But the very 

18y, 19. See also Livy xxvi, 3, 9; xu, 16, 11 and 14-16. 

16 Livy m1, 55, 4-6; Cic., De Rep. u, 31, 53-55; 36, 61; 37, 62; 1, 32, 44; 


De Orat. 11, 48, 199. 
17 Cic., De Domo 17, 43 and 44; De Leg. m, 4, 11; 19, 44. 
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nature of the Popular Assembly made impossible a duplication of 
the abuses that had been stopped by the introduction of provo- 
catio. 

As the increasingly frequent resort to provocatio established 
the precedent of a iudicium populi for perduellio and for parri- 
cidium, it is likely that instead of the comitia remaining a court 
of appeal it became a court of first instance. Eventually, a pre- 
liminary sentence, or indictment, was merely a formal means of 
initiating a iudicium populi. So much did this seem to be true 
that Polybius,’* writing toward the end of the second century 
B.c., remarks: “The People alone judge in cases of life and 
death.” At any rate, the right to appeal from an arbitrary and 
more or less inquisitorial judgment to a court of criminal appeal, 
in which the court of first instance had to defend the original 
judgment, marked a great step in advance in the evolution of 
Roman criminal procedure. 

The clause, se absolvere non rebantur ea lege ne innoxium 
quidem posse,’ represents the notion that, in view of his right to 
appeal, the suspected man should be adjudged guilty, so that the 
responsibility of judgment might be shared with the People. This 
phrase also suggests, with the context, that the duumviral judg- 
ment alone was insufficient grounds on which to execute capital 
punishment. The duoviri perduellionis, therefore, were the inter- 
mediary through whom trials for capital offenses passed from 
the sole responsibility of the head of the State to that of the 
comitia centuriata. Since the finality of the vote of the latter was 
more evident than that of the decision of a commission, the 
iudicium populi became the inevitable termination of all criminal 
suits. In their original capacity, however, the duoviri performed 
duties later assumed by the Tribunes of the Plebs. It is note- 
worthy that the former were semiprivate, and not permanent, 
officials. The last instance of duoviri perduellionis — the case of 


18 v1, 14,6. See also Livy xxvu, 34, 3; Cic., De Rep. 1, 40, 62. Cf. Strachan- 
Davidson, op. cit. I, 130f, 144£; and Greenidge, op. cit. 307 {, 344; also 
Mommsen, of. cit. 164, 167, 477. 

19 Livy 1, 26, 7. 
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Rabirius in 63 B.c. — resulted in an ignominious collapse of the 
tudicium populi, not only for that occasion but permanently.” 

Livy included in his narrative, in some manner, all the essen- 
tial features of the earliest type of Roman criminal procedure. 
A fuller understanding of the terms in his brief description of 
the case of Horatius may be gained from other sources. Infuri- 
ated by the act of Horatius in killing his sister, some of the 
citizens brought a complaint to the king, Tullus Hostilius, who, 
pressed by the insistence of the accusers, appointed two men to 
act as an inquisitorial court of first instance, according to the 
law. These men went through the formality of investigation of 
the case, under the belief that they should condemn the offender, 
so that he, in the exercise of his right to challenge the court, 
might bring the case before the Popular Assembly. Accordingly, 
when at the close of the third sitting of the inquisitorial commis- 
sion a verdict of condemnation was announced, Horatius 
challenged the competence of the decision. Thereupon he was 
brought to trial before the popular jury, with the two commis- 
sioners as his chief accusers. Ably assisted by friends and rela- 
tives in proclaiming his great deeds, and particularly his recent 
victory over the Curiatii, he procured the revocation of the 
original verdict, by a vote of the People, each hundred casting 
one vote. And so he regained his freedom, on condition that he 
would perform certain ceremonial acts indicating his sorrow and 
humility in atonement for his crime. 

20 Cic., Pro Rab. 3, 10; Dio xxxvu, 28. Cf. Strachan-Davidson, of. cit. I, 
204. 
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Any attempt to discuss municipal politics in ancient Italy must 
of necessity depend largely on the election notices on the walls 
of Pompeian houses, and everything on this subject has been 
said many times before. Yet much that has been said is available 
only in the larger libraries, and there is so much food for re- 
flection in the inscriptions themselves that the subject can never 
be exhausted. So instead of being intimidated by Terence’s ali 
too true dictum, I shall echo that later sage who said boldly, 
Pereant qui nostra ante nos dixerunt, and consider a few aspects 
of municipal political campaigns in the Roman world. 

The most interesting work in this field that has been published 
of late, mea quidem sententia, is that of Matteo della Corte, whose 
recent and valuable housing-survey of the city and its population 
prior to the eruption of a.p. 79, together with his essay on the 
Collegia Iuvenum, has cast much light on the candidates for 
municipal office and their careers. On his work, therefore, and 
on the fourth volume of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions I shall 
draw for illustrations, avoiding as far as possible the material 
used, with a rather different intention from mine, in the late 
Professor Abbott’s charming essay on municipal politics in Pom- 
peii.” 

1 Read before the Ohio Classical Conference at Dayton, O., November 16, 
1928. 

2 Cf. Matteo della Corte, Case e Abitanti a Pompei: Pompeii (1926) ; Iuven- 
tus: Arpino (1924); and F. F. Abbott, Society and Politics in Ancient Rome: 
New York, Scribner’s (1909), 3-21. Abbott and Johnson, Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the Roman Empire: Princeton University Press (1926), is of course 
indispensable for the municipal charters included, with much material in them 
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Pompeii affords an excellent opportunity to study the cam- 
paigns of aspirants for the aedileship and the duumvirate in the 
middle of the first century a.p. The majority of the election 
bills were posted in favor of candidates for the aedileship, for 
being younger and at an earlier stage in their official careers they 
were in greater need of an active campaign. Caesar is said to 
have thought it preferable to be first in a little Iberian village 
than to be second at Rome; Juvenal, on the other hand, draws a 
gloomy picture of the tattered aedile in a little Italian town pro- 
nouncing judgment on “measuring cups” and breaking those 
which proved too small. Which has the truer idea? Anyone who 
has scanned the eager appeals for support of a promising young 
Pompeian candidate for the aedileship or who remembers Lucius’ 
ill-fated meeting with an old friend who has risen to the aedileship 
at Larissa will appreciate better than Juvenal the joy that even 
a small-town magistracy might bring to the official, And Apu- 
leius’ story is not unconnected with Italian municipal life, for 
it was to the people of Larissa that Philip V, years before, had 
recommended that they put an end to their constant civil diffi- 
culties by modeling their government on the Roman system, 
thus setting a style that many other eastern towns were later to 
follow eagerly. 

Lucius tells us, you remember, how he succeeded in beating 
down the old fish dealer from 100 denarii to 20 for the fish for 
supper, and very proud he was of his success in haggling in a 
strange town. Then he met an old friend in all the pomp of his 
official train as aedile, who offered to get him his supper delica- 
cies cheap, thus getting credit for generosity without the expense 
of inviting a guest to dine. Disappointed that he has been fore- 
stalled, he inspects the fish and asks how much those minnows 
cost. Hearing the cost, he dashes off to the dealer, berates him 
for the greed which will keep friends and tourists from visiting 
Larissa hereafter, and promises to teach him a good lesson. So 
on the campaigns. A recent article which touches on the same subject is that 


of M. L. Gordon, “The Ordo of Pompeii,’ Jour. Rom. Stud. xvit (1927), 
165-83. 
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he empties Lucius’ fish on the ground and orders his attendants 
to trample on them, confident that the public disgrace will be 
enough to teach the dealer fairer ways. But it was Lucius, hav- 
ing lost both his supper and his money, who had learned the 
lesson. 

Yet this was but a poor figure of an aedile; those elected in our 
younger days, when politics were less corrupt, were far different. 
Consider the aedile of whom Trimalchio’s guest tells in Petro- 
nius: * 


You go talking about things which are neither in heaven nor earth, 
and none of you care all the time how the price of food pinches. I 
declare I haven’t had a mouthful of bread all day. And how the drought 
goes on. There has been a famine for a whole year now. Damn the 
magistrates, who play “Save me, and I'll save you,” in league with the 
bakers. So the little people come off badly; for the jaws of the great 
are always keeping Saturnalia. Would that we had the lions in office 
we had when first I came from Asia. That was the life. If the flour 
was any but the best, they beat those vampires into a jelly, until they 
put the fear of Jupiter into them. I remember Safinius; he used to 
dwell by the old arch when I was a boy. He was all pepper, no mere 
man; used to scorch the ground wherever he trod. Still he was 
straight; you could trust him, a true friend; you would not be afraid 
to play morra with him in the dark. How he used to dress them down 
in the senate-house, every one of them, making a straightforward at- 
tack, never using roundabout phrases. And when he was pleading in 
the courts, his voice used to blare out like a trumpet... . « And how 
kindly he used to return everyone’s greeting, calling everyone by name 
just like one of ourselves. So at that time food was dirt cheap. You 
could get a larger loaf for an as than you and your better half couid 
get through with. One sees a bun bigger now. Lord, things are worse 
every day. This town grows backward like a calf’s tail. But why do 
we put up with a magistrate not worth three peppercorns, who cares 
more about putting an as in his money chest than keeping us alive? 
He sits grinning at home, and pockets more money a day than other 
people have for a fortune. I happen to know where he came by a thou- 
sand in gold. If we had any spunk in us he would not be so pleased with 
himself. Nowadays people are lions in their own houses and foxes out- 
of-doors. I have already eaten my rags; and if these prices keep up, 


3 Cf. Cena Trim. xiv, adapted from Heseltine’s translation in the Loeb 
Classical Library. 
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I shall have to sell my cottages. Whatever is to come of us if neither 
the gods nor men will take pity on this town? As I hope to have joy 
of my children, I believe these things come from Heaven. 

So Petronius sums up the points of good and bad aediles, many 
of which we shall have occasion to note again later. 

The more one studies the election notices on the walls of Pom- 
peian houses, the less convincing are the arguments of scholars 
against the practical functioning of municipal elections after their 
decay at Rome. One is reminded rather of the lively campaigns 
of the later Republic in the city, and especially of Cicero’s cam- 
paign for the consulship. You remember that in the first letter 
to Atticus he speaks with proper scorn of his opponent Publius 
Galba, who has already begun his candidatorial ambitio, early in 
July, and is shaking hands with his prospective supporters. He 
wins nothing but refusals, and in each Cicero sees support for 
his own campaign and can therefore wait calmly until the seven- 
teenth of the month, when at the proper and fitting time, only a 
year before the election and a year and a half before his magis- 
tracy, he will formally begin his own official handshaking. 
Whether the campaign in lesser places was equally long or not, 
it must have extended normally at least half a year, for the lex 
coloniae Genetivae in Baetica forbids the candidate to give any 
dinner, banquet, or gift of any sort in furtherance of his candi- 
dacy in the year in which he runs for office.* And with the regis- 
tration and canvass a personal matter for the candidate and his 
friends to carry on, there was ample time for political excitement. 
So high did feeling run on one occasion that in Pisa in a.p. 4 
the decurions were forced to issue the decree of mourning for 
Augustus’ grandson Gaius Caesar, which should properly have 
been issued by the magistrates, cum in colonia nostra propter 
contentiones candidatorum magistratuus non essent (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum XI, 1421). But they direct the magis- 
trates to enter the decree on their official records cum primum per 
legem coloniae duoviros creare et habere potuerimus. 

Candidates do not seem to have stressed any platform during 


4 Cf. Abbott and Johnson, of. cit. 313. 
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the campaign. That they did, however, make and keep election 
promises of a substantial and noncontroversial sort is abundantly 
evident from inscriptions from all parts of Italy recording gifts 
of street paving, ballgrounds, gladiatorial and theatrical perform- 
ances, hunts, aqueducts, pools, and porticoes, and other desirable 
public works pro honore duumviratus, or ob honorem aedilitatis, 
in addition to the substantial sum expected by the municipal 
treasury and the bond required as surety against embezzlement 
while in office. For a man with a career like that of Holconius 
Rufus, who held the duumvirate five times in Pompeii, it was 
necessary to be either very rich or very clever. And many men 
who were both must have lived in Pompeii in its last years, when 
we see so much evidence that it was becoming the paradise of the 
tired business man, who found there not only an easier path to 
social prominence than at Rome but also plenty of business to 
help him to forget that he had retired. Nowhere is the value of 
a political position to social prominence more clearly indicated 
than by the rebuilding of the temple of Isis after the earthquake 
of 63 by the six-year-old Numerius Popidius Celsinus, whose 
parents, freed slaves of a politically prominent family, had doubt- 
less first assured themselves of the reward due for such gener- 
osity to the stricken state, and then provided for their son’s fu- 
ture position by thus inducing the decurions to admit him to the 
local senate years before he could have been a candidate for office. 
For most men, however, the process was more arduous than for 
this lucky child, and the support of friends and neighbors and 
business acquaintances was eagerly sought. Some men, of 
course, were so prominent by their own merits and their family 
reputations that comparatively little effort was needed. So 
Paquius Proculus is acclaimed as the universal choice: Paquium 
Proculum IIvirum universi Pompeiani fecerunt. Epidius Sabinus 
has his way made easy by his own outstanding merits and also 
by his associations; he ran for aedile in company with Paquius 
Proculus in his campaign for the duumvirate; and when he him- 
self is a candidate for the same office, he has won the title of 
defensor coloniae and is acclaimed consensu ordinis ob merita 
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eius et probitatem dignum rei publicae. Suedius Clemens, the 
imperial commissioner for revising the boundaries of Pompeii, 
was his guest at the time and lent his high support to the cam- 
paign; and enthusiasm ran so high that the scene-painter who 
was turning his skill to good account by painting up his patron's 
notices was not content until he had added his personal word, 
Sabinus dissignator cum plausu fecit. And far from being jeal- 
ous, his neighbors urged their distinguished guest to lend his sup- 
port; and he did so, vicinis rogantibus. Nor is Epidius Sabinus 
ungrateful, for he appears several times in support of others’ 
candidacies, reversing the principle so often suggested to the 
man who hesitates to embark on an active campaign for another: 
Fac, et ille te faciet. The recommendations of Suedius Clemens 
must have resulted in good government for Pompeii — at least 
the neighbors did not repent, but one offered him an affectionate 
farewell on an amphora of three-year-old wine, from his private 
stock. 

Quintus Brittius Balbus felt secure enough in his own reputa- 
tion so that he did not extend his campaign beyond his imme- 
diate neighborhood. Here, however, eight notices were posted, 
one of which displays some uneasiness about the financial state 
of Pompeii if Balbus fails of election — the only reference, as 
far as I know, to such fiscal difficulties as we know many other 
towns were having at the time. For his friend Genialis recom- 
mends Balbus with the words, Hic aerarium conservabit. 

An aedile was more concerned with the food supply than the 
popular treasury, and in the case of one candidate for this office 
two of his recommendations seem to contain some contradiction. 
Caius Julius Polybius is supported warmly (multum rogant) by 
the pistores, and on another notice by studiosus et pistor, which 
sounds suspiciously like the corruption of which Petronius com- 
plains. On the other hand, we are told that, if elected, he will 
see that good bread is sold. Were the bakers really trying to get 
an honest aedile in and do away with graft, or were Polybius’ 
campaign managers trying to dispel the suspicion that the sup- 
port of the bakers might arouse? We shall never know. The 
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breadshop of Betitius Placidius on the Via dell’ Abondanza shows 
the bakers joining cum vicinis in enthusiastic support of their 
candidate. We may, I think, acquit the Pompeian bakers of open 
graft before the election at least. Perhaps the fertile fields of 
Campania made it possible for the bakers to make good bread and 
a good profit at the same time. 

Two members of the Popidian family won strong feminine 
support. Lucius Popidius Secundus had been such a good grand- 
son that his grandmother proposed his candidacy and did all that 
she could for his election; Popidius Ampliatus aroused all the 
women of his neighborhood to work for him, and they aroused 
those who were slothful — “Loreius, the women of the neighbor- 
hood beg you to support Ampliatus for aedile! You want him 
elected — why do you continue to sleep?’ Another member of 
the family, Rufus, was supported for the duumvirate by his vicini 
in general, presumably including the women. Women’s names 
individually or in groups are surprisingly common on the notices. 
Popidius Secundus, the first named of this family, justified his 
family pride, to judge by the praise he receives: he is a invenis 
dignissimus, probissimus, sometimes merely probus; he is a 
invents innocuae aetatis, an added recommendation to the uncer- 
tain voter; and furthermore he is an adolescens probus, verecun- 
dus and egregius. That he is dignus rei publicae, horrifying as 
the case may be to the Ciceronian, might go without saying, but 
did not. In addition to his virtues he was fortunate in running 
for the aedileship in company with Gaius Cuspius Pansa, whose 
virtues moved one of his supporters to song: 

Si qua verecunde viventi gloria danda est, 
Huic iuveni debet gloria digna dari. 


Notice the stress on the epithet invenis. Not that youth was the 
chief characteristic desired, but to be the candidate preferred by 
the Pompeian invenes and to be in good standing in that organi- 
zation was distinctly an asset. The best Pompeians, as was the 
case in most other Italian cities and, in the next century, in the 
rest of the Empire as well, belonged to this “Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation,” having had their gymnastic training through it from 
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childhood ; through it they received military and equestrian and 
gladiatorial training and much besides. And through it, no 
doubt, they gained such knowledge of their fellow citizens as 
might be useful to them during political candidacies. And if can- 
didates really did begin their canvass half a year or more before 
the election, campaign excitement for yearly offices was almost 
constant. The support of the ivvenes for members of their so- 
dality is often repeated and explains in large part, I think, the 
sameness of the epithets describing candidates, of which Abbott 
and others have complained. It is not a mere commonplace to 
describe a candidate as invenis probus or dignus; it does not 
merely mean that he is a nice young man, but that he has the full 
recommendation of the iwvenes as a member in full and honorable 
standing. Naturally Holconius Priscus, coming from one of the 
oldest and most honorable families in the town, has this backing, 
and his candidacy for the aedileship and later for the duumvirate 
is announced in almost seventy notices, often in connection with 
that of Gavius Rufus. Holconius is not only a iuvenis probus but 
frugi as well, and is supported by the pomarii, by Phoebus with 
his customers, and by numerous individuals. 

It is sad to note in close juxtaposition to Holconius Priscus’ 
notices those of a candidate who seems to have afforded a shock- 
ing opportunity to his political opponents for destructive slanders. 
We are accustomed in Pompeii to note the recommendations of 
the muleteers, the fruitgatherers, the fishermen, the chessplayers, 
and even the diceplayers; the bakers may be above suspicion in 
their intentions ; the fullers and dyers had a natural interest in the 
candidati whose campaigns must have been very good for their 
business; onion dealers, apple merchants, bath attendants, scene 
painters, lumbermen, porters, perfumers, barbers, and, in pre- 
Fascist Italy, even professional beggars, had enough common in- 
terest and stake in the government and prosperity of the town to 
combine logically to further it; even the cobblers might expect 
to gain by having the citizens wear out their shoes in support of 
their candidate. But when we see Marcus Cerrinius Vatia sup- 
ported by the petty thieves, the sleepy-heads, the late drinkers, 
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and the cutthroats (furuncult, dormientes, seribibi, sicarii), we 
might think ourselves in a city far west of Pompeii. One can 
scarcely list these with the sodalicia Pompeiana, as the grave 
Index of the Corpus does without comment; and it looks much 
more like the gibes of the opposing party than anything else. 
Dignus rei publicae is the most definite phrase used of Cerrinius 
in his own notices; and as Professor Abbott remarked, he seems 
to have hired a team of workers to paint these. I note that the 
names which are cited to favor his candidacy are not met with 
in the other candidates’ programs and have an obscure and undis- 
tinguished sound. When the painters record that they are setting 
up his notices here and everywhere (hic et ubique), one feels 
that they have as little respect for his ambitions as have his op- 
ponents. And yet they have some pity for him, too; for they 
put his signs as close as possible to those of the eminent Holco- 
nius Priscus; or is this also malice? And on one occasion they 
have painted his name above the quorum innocentiam probastis 
that recalled to the people the virtues of the brothers Suettii. 
It is a pity to realize that the degenerate Cerrinius came of a fam- 
ily as eminent perhaps as that of Holconius; when the dictator 
Caesar came to Pompeii with Antony, one of his family stood 
high in the list of officials who received him; and the family tomb 
testified to their ancient honor as well. There is no evidence that 
Cerrinius Vatia was elected.’ But note that he is the only candi- 
date thus pilloried for us by his opponents. The diligence of his 
painters, however, has given us more notices of his single candi- 
dacy than Holconius Priscus has for his two. 

Trebius Valens lived on the Via dell’ Abondanza. Having held 
office himself, he was inclined to look on his decurionate as suffi- 
cient outlet for his political energies and hold aloof from active 


5TI note, however, that M. L. Gordon, of. cit. 167, makes the statement that 
“it seems probable that the last magistrates who held office at Pompeii in- 
cluded Holconius Priscus and Cerrinius Vatia.” In this article, which deals 
primarily with the family qualifications of the governing class, an interesting 
case is given (which I had overlooked) of one Umbricius Scaurus, a manu- 
facturer of fish-sauce, whose son used the revenues of this profitable business 
as a stepping-stone to office. 
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canvassing. But his neighbors were more active and covered the 
walls of his house with exhortations to help elect the man who 
had succeeded in helping him to office. It is pleasant to note that 
Trebius at last “woke up” and joined with his neighbor Soteri- 
chus in doing his duty as a prominent voter. 

Marcus Casellius Marcellus is warmly supported by many 
friends, but no candidate in Pompeii had more enthusiastic praise 
than he received from Statia and Petronia, who cry of him and 
his colleague Lucius Albucius: Tales cives in colonia in perpetuo! 
And no wonder, for Casellius in his office is praised as a good 
aedile and a lavish giver of games. And he wisely provided for 
the perpetuation of good government in the colony by himself 
urging the election of Holconius Priscus. 

It would be impossible to close without mentioning in more 
detail the noble work done by the scriptores in the campaigns. 
Their work was seasonal; they must perforce have combined it 
with another profession, as we have already noticed in the case 
of a dissignator. Mustius the fuller also turned his artistic skill to 
good use as a scriptor and would even on occasion whitewash tlie 
wall surface and paint up an electoral program alone, without 
the help of the customary whitewasher and lantern bearer. But 
he was not sure to stick to business; in the intervals of posting 
recommendations of Pupius Rufus he records, Cornelia Helena 
amatur ab Rufo; but Rufus was not sufficiently offended to hire 
anyone else to paint it over. A /anternarius was ordinarily neces- 
sary, for the proximity of the wall to the street made daytime 
work of this sort impossible; and in the streets with less traffic 
such notices would not attract enough attention to be worth 
painting, unless as an honor to a local candidate. 

There was always, of course, the danger that a rival might 
destroy your handiwork. So Aemilius Celer, one of the few 
Pompeians who put his name on his house as a direct indication 
that he lived there, perhaps as a guide to candidates who might 
need his services, lent his help to a neighbor, Statius Receptus, 
who, as he tells us, is a worthy citizen in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors; and he ends it, /nvidiose qui deles aegrotes. Yet we know 
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that the scriptores were not slow to deface more permanent monu- 
ments with their propaganda, as many gravestones in Italy testi- 
fy, with their wishes of success to the candidate who refrains 
from defacing the praises of the dead with his ephemeral ambi- 
tions. A common type is represented by the doggerel at the end 
of the epitaph of Gaius Pompeius Gallus, son of Caturo: 
If you would have your glory last, 
Who aim at office high, 


Give orders to your busy scribe 
To pass this gravestone by. 


The same Aemilius Celer could paint excellently well by moon- 
light on occasion, thus saving the trouble of a lantern bearer. 
Della Corte suggests that he was a painter by profession and 
used his house wall as a sample board, as well as an aid to his 
friends. , 

One would like to know more about the scriptores; how much 
sage advice they gave to the inexperienced candidates; whether 
they always asked permission of the owner of the house before 
they painted on his walls those exhortations to vote for a certain 
candidate which Della Corte has so ably used to restore for us 
the Pompeian street directory, or even the statements that he 
recommended the candidate. Obviously the notices were not com- 
sidered an eyesore, for they do not seem to have been painted 
over except when space was needed for more and the zealous 
dealbator defaced the earlier records in the interests of the current 
campaign. In any case, they have preserved for us much of the 
daily life and occupations of their town as well as a remarkable 
record of its preelection enthusiasms. However good or bad 
the resulting government of Pompeii may have been, one is con- 
vinced that it possessed Aristotle’s prime qualifications for the 
ideal city, that the inhabitants should have the opportunity to 
know one another and judge of the character of candidates for 
office, and also that it was capable of providing them the ma- 
terials for a “good life,” according to their diverse conceptions of 
the term, and this largely through the generosity of the success- 
ful candidates. 











Hotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 





HOMER’S COMET 


In Iliad 1v, 75-77, Homer describes the speed with which 
Athena rushed to the camp of the Greeks: “Like a star which 
Zeus sends as an omen to sailors or to a broad army of men, a 
bright star from which many sparks fly.”’ 

This is a perfect description of a bright flying star, a meteor 
which bursts into flames when it rushes into the earth’s atmos- 
phere. There is nothing to suggest any ill omen in the simile. 
Milton seems to have reproduced it in the verses of Paradise 


Lost tv, 555-57: 


Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night. 


All this was too tame and commonplace for Pope, who trans- 
lated it thus: 


As the red comet, from Saturnius sent 

To frighten nations with a dire portent, 

A fatal sign to armies on the plain 

Or trembling sailors on the wintry main, 
With sweeping glories glides along the air 
And shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair. 


From this translation of Pope has gone into popular works on 
astronomy the assurance that Homer was familiar with comets 
and their dire portents, but I was surprised to see in a recent 
article by that careful and encyclopaedic scholar, Professor Eugene 
McCartney, that Pope had influenced him, since he writes in the 
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Classical Weekly xxi (1929), 13, under the heading ‘‘Comets,” 
these words: “Homer speaks of a star which he calls a bad sign 
for sailors and for armies. Since comets bring bad weather and 
also war and disasters, this star may have been a comet.” There 
is nothing in Homer that even remotely means “bad sign,” as 
the word is tégas, and Seiler-Capelle in defining this word say: 
Goetterzeichen, guenstiges sowohl als unguenstiges. This is 
Pope’s comet; Homer cannot be connected with it. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


HEBE THE MAIDEN AND HEBE THE WIFE 


It is well known that Aristarchus rejected the verses in the 
Odyssey x1, 602 f which describe Heracles as the husband of 
Hebe, because he believed that Homer regarded her as un- 
married, since she is pictured as bathing Ares after he returned 
to Olympus from his inglorious encounter with Diomede in /liad 
v, 905. 

The scholium to this passage and the one to the lines of the 
Odyssey, just mentioned, agree in giving the comment that in the 
Iliad Hebe must be unmarried, since “it is the duty of maidens to 
give the bath” (xag@_evixov tO Aovew). Aristarchus apparently 
argued in both places that the reference to Hebe as the wife of 
Heracles is so out of harmony with her giving a bath to Ares 
that both passages cannot be by the same poet. 

A study of all Homeric references to the bath furnishes no 
support for the assumption that the preparation of the bath was 
exclusively the duty of maidens. On the contrary I can find but 
one sure example of the bath being given by a daughter of the 
household, and that is where Polycaste, the daughter of Nestor, 
prepared the bath for Telemachus in Odyssey 111, 464. When 
Odysseus was given a bath at the palace of Alcinous, the bath 
was not given by the daughter of the household, Nausicaa, but 
by the servants; cf. Odyssey vit, 454. This was the ordinary 
method, and in nearly every case where the bath was prepared it 
is said that the preparation was made by the servants. When 
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Ctesippus threw the foot of an ox at Odysseus he told him that 
he could keep it and give it as a present to the “preparer of the 
bath” (Odyssey xx, 297), which evidently proves that the prep- 
aration of the bath must have been the task of menials. 

The concubine of Nestor, Hecamede, was ordered to warm the 
water and to bathe Machaon (J/liad xiv, 6). Calypso bathed 
Odysseus before he left her island, and when that same hero 
entered Troy in disguise he was bathed by the much-married 
Helen (Odyssey tv, 252). 

In the fifth book of the /liad Hebe is a general-utility member 
of the household, since she not only bathed Ares but did the 
heavier work of getting the chariot ready for Hera and Athena 
(vs. 722). 

It is no more unfair to reason from this single passage that 
it was the exclusive duty of the daughters to get ready the char- 
iots than it is to assert, on the basis of a single passage in the 
Odyssey, that the preparation of the bath was the necessary task 
of these same daughters. 

I am not now discussing the genuineness of the passage in the 
Odyssey ; all that I hope to show is that there is nothing to prove 
that the poet of the /liad regarded Hebe as a maiden from the 
fact that she bathed Ares. Baths in Homer were given by a wife, 
by concubines, generally by servants, once only without a doubt 
by the unmarried daughter of the family. 

Joun A. Scorr 


NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 














Book Reviews 


Joun W. Basore, Seneca, Moral Essays, with an English Trans- 
lation, Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library): New York, Put- 
nam’s Sons (1928). Pp. xvi + 456. 

This volume, the first of three, contains the De Providentia, 
De Constantia, De Ira, and De Clementia. The four treatises 
are arranged in their probable order of composition. The first 
and the second may date from the earlier period of Seneca’s exile 
to Corsica; the third (addressed to Novatus, Seneca’s brother, 
the Gallio of Acts xvitt, 12-17) must have been written before 
the adoption of Novatus by the elder Gallio. The fourth was ded- 
icated to Nero upon his attaining the age of eighteen, and is 
therefore safely placed about a. p. 55. 

Dr. Basore has produced an excellent volume. He handles 
skillfully the alternating diffusiveness (pp. 74 f, on the Patience 
of the Sage) and the concise “point” of such sentences as (p. 
219) non quia dura, sed quia mollis patitur; “not because the 
suffering is hard, but because the sufferer is soft.’’ He has done 
justice to the countless anecdotes of court victims and court bul- 
lies which form so much of the material for the history of the 
early Empire. 

There are very few misprints or inaccuracies, and very little 
that one would wish otherwise. Dr. Basore’s statement (p. x) 
that the Octavia is “‘unmistakably the work of a later poet” 
evokes some opposition in the minds of those who agree with 
Dr. A. S. Pease that the play “was a posthumous one, entrusted 
by Seneca to friends to be published after the death of Nero’; 
cf. the CLassicaL JoURNAL xv (1920), 388-403. Praeceptis (p. 
168) is a technical philosophical term and should be translated 
simply “precepts” rather than “at our behest.’’ Sonat and vibrat 
(p. 16) are translated by the one word “rings.” Ut (last line, 
p. 206) is not the “that” of indirect discourse but a clause qualify- 
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ing the preceding hoc — “‘it is profitable to have such knowledge 
to this end, that fiery temperaments should be kept away from 
wine.” Pro suorum iniuriis (p. 136) should be rendered “by 
injuries to those (they love).” ‘“Demean’ (p. 213) should not 
be used in the sense of “disgrace,” but only of “conducting one- 
self” (well or ill). “Brawlsome” (p. 117) is a dubious coinage. 
Procrustes (p. 437) is not in the Index. We should like to see 
footnotes on Allecto (p. 247), on auspices (p. 257), on Mucius 
and Curtius (p. 367). And who may the “friend” have been 
(p. 275) whom “it was not less dangerous to wheedle than to 
curse?” 

We look forward eagerly to the continuation of this transla- 
tion — so well begun —and to the “Englishing” of a set of 
essays which popularized Stoic philosophy to an extent unknown 
before and displayed a style most unsettling to the traditional 
contemporary. They vary in content from the dashed-off non- 
logical sequences of the De Ira (see p. xiii, note b) to the sub- 
lime chapters (Ad Paulinum 14f) on the delights of reading 
and the benefits of communion with the great minds of the past. 

R. M. GUMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Fevix M. Kirscu, The Classics, a Symposium: Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Company (1928). Pp. x + 279. $3.00. 

The papers included in this volume were presented by the 
Franciscan teachers of the classics at the 1928 Franciscan Con- 
ference. 

The Introduction was written by Professor Deferrari of the 
Catholic University of America. Dr. Deferrari reviews briefly 
the classical situation in America today and draws encourage- 
ment for the future from the fact that the student of the classics 
is no longer interested merely in the literature of the classical 
period but that his interest embraces all periods of the literature 
and that he joins hands with the artist, the historian, the lawyer, 
and the Romance philologist. He notes also as an additional 
reason for encouragement that some thinking educational leaders, 
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aided by teachers of the classics, are urging the adoption of the 
best modern methods in the teaching of Latin and Greek. 

Father Zawart in the first paper (pp. 1-163) reviews the “His- 
tory of Classical Education in the Church.” He considers the 
life and literary activity of the important writers in all periods 
of the Church’s history and estimates their worth. His findings 
are not always in accord with Sandys’,’ but he seems to desire to 
state the facts fairly and without prejudice. He appears to the 
reviewer to have shown excellent judgment both in the selection 
and in the treatment of his material. Some of the topics con- 
sidered are: “Classics and Literary Training,” “Early Chris- 
tian Schools,” ““The Classics after Constantine,” ‘“The Schools 
of Ireland and Gaul,” “Women and the Classics,” “Vergil — 
Favorite Poet,” “The Universities,” “Grammars,” “The Renais- 
sance,” ‘““Humanists and Religion,” “Classical Education in Mod- 
ern Times,” and “Philology in the Nineteenth Century.” 

He states (p. 11) that “in antiquity and in the first centuries 
of Christianity the state saw no need of, and took no interest in, 
the intellectual development of youth,” apparently overlooking 
the fact that Vespasian placed Quintilian at the head of the first 
state-supported school in Rome, that Marcus Aurelius estab- 
lished four chairs of philosophy and two of rhetoric at the Uni- 
versity of Athens, and that Theodosius the Younger established 
a university at Constantinople. In the short list of American 
classical scholars (pp. 159f) the names of Gildersleeve and 
Goodwin might properly have found a place. 

Neufeld in his essay on “The Value of the Classics” (pp. 167- 
85) presents material familiar to the classical scholar in an in- 
teresting and convincing way. It were well if this paper had 
appeared in some nonclassical publication, but it should provide 
valuable “ammunition” for the classical teacher. In his study 
he expresses his approval of the Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation, from which he says he draws much of his material. 

The paper on “College Entrance and Graduation Require- 
ments” follows (pp. 186-96). In it the writer, Dr. Fromm, 


1A History of Classical Scholarship *: Cambridge, University Press (1921). 
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presents first the requirements in American colleges from the 
foundation of Harvard College. He states that the requirements 
of 4 (Caesar), 6 (Cicero), 6 (Vergil) were never satisfactory, 
and shows from the Report of the Classical Investigation that 
they are not approved by the majority of Latin teachers. He is in 
favor of “made” or simplified Latin at first, and would postpone 
the reading of Caesar to the fourth semester at the earliest. He 
adds (p. 194): “The study of the position of the classics in the 
colleges in the United States reveals the complete lack of uni- 
formity in their standards and the chaotic conditions to which 
they have been reduced in the mad scramble for innovation and 


change.” 
Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 


These lines from Horace, which Father Cotton quotes with ap- 
proval, may be taken as the “text” for his whole discussion of 
“Methods and Textbooks in the Classical Course.” He empha- 
sizes thoroughness and does not think that this is to be obtained 
by either the inductive or the direct method, though he approves 
of a liberal use of spoken Latin. He says of the project method, 
“Tf not carried too far, I believe there are valuable suggestions in 
this method for teaching Latin.” Dr. Kirsch, in the discussion 
which follows, would insist upon a thorough mastery of the ele- 
ments but urges the importance of Realien for vitalizing the 
subject. 

Dr. Ameringer in the excellent paper which follows (pp. 222- 
32) on “The Training of the Teacher of the Classics” says (p. 
227): “The chief requisite, the sine qua non, for teaching any 
subject is thorough, systematic, and comprehensive knowled: «.” 


He would have the Latin teacher know Greek thoroughly, .d 
he should know not only Roman literature, but history, and 
archaeology. 


In discussing “The Greek Problem” (pp. 233-51) Father Giles 
frankly faces the facts, asserting that Greek has almost disap- 
peared from the secondary school and is but sparingly taught in 
college. He thinks that the present condition is accounted for 
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by utilitarianism and “electivism.” An argument for Greek 
follows, based upon its transcendent value as literature and its 
practical importance to the scientist. He has no new method to 
suggest but thinks that the elements should be thoroughly taught 
and that the work should be enlivened by employing the language 
orally. He would at the earliest possible moment introduce the 
student to the best Greek authors. 

Father Barry in the last paper (pp. 252-58) discusses ‘‘The 
Tradition of the Classics in England” and asserts, of course 
properly, that the center of this influence is Oxford. The fine 
classical traditions which are found in the English Public Schools 
(Eton, St. Paul’s, and the rest) come in for generous praise. 
They are compared with the Catholic schools, which suffer by 
the comparison. 

An excellent feature of the volume is a Bibliography for the 
Study of the Classics. Under “Geography and Topography” it 
would appear that Sabin’s Classical Associations of Places in 
Italy* should find a place. Under “Art and Archaeology” we 
miss Lanciani’s Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discover- 
ies, and Maillart’s Athena. Richardson’s Greek Sculpture is 
listed, but we do not find Mrs. Strong’s Roman Sculpture. Un- 
der “Latin Songs” Flickinger’s Carmina Latina and Songs for 
the Latin Club and Brown’s Latin Songs should be given. Why 
omit Paxson’s Two Latin Plays from the list of suitable plays? 
The Rand and McNally maps should have been included under 
“Maps and Charts.” In such a Bibliography West’s The Value 
of the Classics and Showerman’s Eternal Rome should certainly 
have a place. 


2 The bibliographical data for the works listed in this paragraph are as 
follows: Classical Associations: Boston, Marshall Jones Co. (1921); Ancient 
Rome: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1888); Maillart: Athena — Histoire 
Generale des Beaux Arts: Paris, Garnier Fréres (no date); Greek Sculpture: 
New York, American Book Co. (1911); Roman Sculpture: New York, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons (1907); Carmina Latina* and Songs: Iowa City, University 
Publication Society (1928 and 1926); Latin Songs: New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (1914); Two Latin Plays: New York, Ginn and Co. (1911); 
Value of the Classics: Princeton University Press (1917); and Eternal Rome: 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 2 vols. (1925). 
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The editor has added a satisfactory Index to the volume. 

The reviewer has found it difficult in the brief space at his 
disposal to give an adequate idea of this book with its widely 
varied content, but is impressed with the sanity of the judgments 
expressed by the contributors. There is no smug satisfaction in 
regard to the teaching of the classics in Catholic institutions, 
they are frequently criticized, and in a number of cases the palm 
is awarded to Protestant schools. The discussions as a whole are 
characterized by a spirit of fairness. No teacher of the classics 
can fail to derive much profit from the careful reading of the 
volume, and it deserves a wide circulation. 

ALEXANDER L BONDURANT 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


WALTER MiLLER, Daedalus and Thespis, the Contributions of the 
Ancient Dramatic Poets to Our Knowledge of the Arts and 
Crafts of Greece; Volume I, “Architecture and Topogra- 
phy”: New York, Macmillan Company (1929). Pp. viii + 
329; 48 plates. $5.50. 

The impulse to the preparation of this study came from reading 
Euripides’ Jon at Delphi in the year 1885-1886. Since then, amid 
all the multifarious distractions incident to the life of a teacher in 
an American college, Professor Miller has patiently collected and 
classified all of the passages in ancient drama — 892 from Eurip- 
ides alone— which bear upon the topography, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and ceramics of Greece. And now at length 
he presents them to us arranged in orderly fashion with transla- 
tion of the Greek quotations and with elaborate explanatory com- 
ment, which not infrequently develops into a detailed discussion 
of some moot point. 

This volume, which is the first of three, is devoted, after two 
brief introductory chapters, to architecture and topography; and 
the material contained therein is so abundant, so varied, and so 
methodically organized that the whole constitutes virtually a hand- 
book to the topography and monuments not only of Athens but 
of Olympia, Delphi, Thebes, and a host of lesser sites. But it is 
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more than this: it gives us a most refreshing and vivid picture of 
the Greeks themselves in their homes, workshops, markets, assem- 
blies, courts, temples, theaters, arsenals. We get glimpses of their 
weddings and funerals, their sports and labors, their cult ceremo- 
nies and festival observances, their banquets and carousals, their 
religious beliefs and superstitious fears, and a multitude of other 
activities and aspects of life which show us, as Mr. Dooley would 
say, what the people “lived iv.” 

Of great typographical beauty, this sumptuous volume is a 
work of unique fascination — one that will be indispensable to 
every Hellenist and of immense usefulness to all who are inter- 
ested in the arts and crafts of Greece. The second volume is to 
deal in the same manner with sculpture; and the third, with paint- 
ing and ceramics. This last volume will contain also three full 
indices. 

Professor Miller deserves our gratitude and our congratula- 
tions for so lucidly presenting the great mass of evidence which 
he has assembled. The range and variety of the topics are most 
impressive. Moreover, every page testifies to the author’s learning 
and his mastery of the subject. Professor Miller knows and loves 
Greece. A reading of his book reveals this. It also gives the dis- 
tinct impression that the preparation of the book was indeed “a 
long labor of love.” 

The wealth of material contained in this volume is too exten- 
sive to be adequately discussed in a brief review. In general 
it is evident that Professor Doérpfeld, “greatest of archaeologists 
in this field,” is the author’s mentor; and therefore, so far at least 
as concerns the monuments and topography of Athens, the thesis 
defended by Professor Dorpfeld in each instance is the one reg- 
ularly adopted. 

Misprints are few and are mostly easily corrected, but on p. 11, 
last paragraph, Choephori is a slip for Eumenides. A few contra- 
dictory statements occur. Thus on p. 94 the Pythium mentioned 
by Thucydides (11, 15, 4) is located “close beside the Ilissus,” 
while on p. 184 it becomes “the cave of Apollo with its adjacent 
temenos”’ at the northwest corner of the Acropolis. On p. 185 the 
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Clepsydra is said to have been “outside the Acropolis proper,” 
but on p. 260 we are told that it was “inside the Acropolis walls.” 
Of course the author means inside the walls of the hypothetically 
still existent Pelargicum. On p. 309 it is stated that “the central 
opening of the proscenium . . . was the front door of Lysistrate’s 
house in the comedy of Aristophanes.” Eight lines below we read: 
“So in the Lyststrate the central space was occupied by the gate- 
way into the Acropolis; the houses of Lysistrate and Calonice 
stood at the side”! On p. 320 the statement “the scene-building 
(which in 458 B.c. did not exist!)” is a slip for “the permanent 
scene-building of stone.” 

In the discussion of the derrick (p. 41) we miss a reference to 
the ogevddvyn of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1010, as brilliantly and 
correctly interpreted by Verrall; see also Wyse, Classical Review 
x1v (1900), 5. On p. 17 the Bibliography should have included 
Séchan, Etudes sur la Tragédie Grecque dans Ses Rapports avec 
la Céramique: Paris, Librarie Ancienne Honoré Champion 
(1926). In connection with “the central scene of the Eumenides” 
(p. 44) Ridgeway’s theory, as set forth in Classical Review xx1 
(1907), 163-68, should have been mentioned. The statement (p. 
182) that “Frazer ... has put Apollo and Pan in the same cave” 
is extraordinary in view of the fact that Frazer himself (V, 517) 
corrected the error. The Odeum of Pericles (p. 290) has not yet 
been shown to have been “square.’”’ That the parodos is not men- 
tioned in any piece of ancient drama (p. 304) may be true. But 
etoodos occurs several times, and these passages are not listed. 

The reference to the Pelargicum in Aristophanes’ Birds 832 
(p. 257) is not valid evidence to show that “in 414 B. c.... the 
Pelargicum was still a reality and a mighty military defense.” 
This theory regarding the Pelargicum was completely demolished 
by Professor White as long ago as 1894. Weird in the extreme is 
the argument (p. 291) that the mention of Parnes in Aristoph- 
anes’ Clouds 323 indicates that the presentation of the Clouds 
“occurred in the theatre facing northward across the Agora and 
the Ceramicus.” “No one, neither actor nor spectator, could see 
Parnes from the Dionysiac Theatre. If the presentation had been 
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there, the poet would naturally have used Hymettus rather than 
Parnes for the source of his clouds.” But Professor Miller for- 
gets that the clouds regularly gather first over Parnes and that 
still even today the Athenian looks first towards Parnes to see if a 
storm is brewing. The reference to Parnes was inevitable no mat- 
ter what the situation of the theater. Besides, what was this 
theater that faced north in the year 423 B.c.? Equally uncon- 
vincing is the interpretation (p. 292) of the story told by Dio- 
clides (Andocides 1, 38). 

But it is easy to criticize. We should be, and are, grateful to 
Professor Miller for his invaluable study. 

James T. ALLEN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


H. R. Hau, The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age (The 
Rhind Lectures, 1923) : New York, R. V. Coleman (1929). 
Pp. xxxii + 295. 

The complete revolution in our knowledge of early Greece 
which the last quarter century has produced may best be realized 
through a comparison with Hall’s earliest work, The Oldest Civil- 
ization of Greece.’ There it was necessary to discuss the date of 
the recently discovered “Mycenaean’”’ civilization, whether it be- 
longed to “the period of transition between the age of Homer 
and the classical times, or must have been prior to the Homeric 
period altogether,” and there was even reference to the exploded 
theory that the remains dated to the Byzantine age. Today, Hall 
draws many of his dates as closely as is possible in the realm of 
historical archaeology. 

Even more significant is the title of the book. Not many years 
ago, Hall presented us with an Aegean Archaeology.’ Now he 
rejects the term “Aegean,” since it does not include Minyan or 
Thessalian culture in Greece nor the important cultures of Troy 
and interior Asia Minor or of early Cyprus. “Minoan” is con- 
fined to Crete, and “Mycenaean” is preferred to “Late Helladic” 


1 London, David Nutt (1901). 
2 London, P. L. Warner (1915). 
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for the most glorious period of Mainland Greece. All this is not 
mere matter of terminology; by his preference for “Bronze Age 
Greece,” Hall locates these cultures with the cultures of prehis- 
toric Europe, even though he does object to calling his subject 
“Prehistoric Greece.’’ Hall has much to justify his position. Mi- 
noan Crete and Mycenaean Greece do belong rather with the great 
civilizations of the Near East; and when their records are de- 
ciphered, they will definitely pass from prehistory to full history ; 
but the other cultures discussed belong to that fringe of prehis- 
toric European and Asiatic cultures which show more or less 
dimly the influence of the mighty oriental civilizations. 

The core of the book is to be found not in the text but in the 
three hundred and seventy illustrations. A few are too reduced, 
a few too dark, and now and then we miss an old favorite; but 
the selection in general is excellent and there is much that is new. 
To the proverbially poor instructor who cannot afford the ex- 
pensive excavation publications now the fashion, this corpus of 
the most important illustrative material for early Greece will be a 
blessing. 

In his text, Hall makes a valiant attempt to write a history 
of the various cultures. The limits are somewhat broader than the 
title suggests, for there is an Introduction dealing with the “Later 
Age of Stone,” which should really be considered chalcolithic, and 
the last chapter deals with the “Transition to the Age of Iron.” 
It is inevitable that much of his reconstruction will be disputed, 
for that is inherent in the nature of the subject; but Hall has 
done us a great service in indicating the character of the problems 
which beset the investigator at every step. 

Among students of early Greece, Hall is preeminent for his 
first-hand knowledge of the Orient. Babylonia and Egypt are 
equally familiar to him from field work and from museum. It is, 
therefore, to be expected that oriental influences will be constantly 
cited. After reading this book, no one can deny that much of the 
culture of early Greece was oriental in origin; it will be equally 
clear that this was no mere imitation, that these oriental elements 
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were Combined and transformed to produce an entirely new and 
in many respects superior civilization. 

The title suggests the close connections which existed between 
early Greece and the prehistoric cultures of Europe. It is to be re- 
gretted that Hall has not felt it within his plan to trace this first 
wave of Greek influence to Europe, which so strikingly anticipated 
that later influence with which we are all so familiar. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ELISABETH GOLDSMITH, Ancient Pagan Symbols: New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1929). Pp. xxxvii+220, with 48 
illustrations. $3. 

Had this book been printed on thinner paper it might have 
served as a pocket reference for the convenience of travelers and 
students in museums, for which purpose Miss Goldsmith in- 
tended it. Because she presents material compiled from a wide 
variety of sources in a short space, the author has only scratched 
the surface of her field; but she furnishes a handy primer for 
students unfamiliar with the symbolism of Greece, Egypt, or the 
Near and Far East. 

For an Introduction the author writes a sprightly essay on 
the duality of nature. Throughout the book she illustrates the 
masculine in all that is direct and sharp, in all that is curved and 
sinuous the feminine, as she treats of the “Elements,” the “‘Lo- 
tus,” the “Tree of Life,” the “Dual Principles,” the “Cross,” 
the “Serpent,” the “Chinese Trigrams,” the “Four Supernatural 
Creatures of the Chinese,” “Animal Symbolism in Chinese Art,” 
the “Sun,” the “Moon,” the ““Wheel,” the “Swastika,” the “Tri- 
sula,” “Sacred Birds,” “Sacred Animals,” ‘‘Ancient Gods and 
Goddesses,” ““T'wice-Born Gods,” and “Triads and the Triangle.” 
The last sixty pages contain an alphabetical catalogue of some 
general symbols found in early art. In this part of the book hasty 
preparation is especially disclosed in statements sometimes ram- 
bling and repetitious and sometimes shortened to the point of 
errors in sentence structure. For example, her presentation of 
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Buddhist symbolism is scattered under the topics Buddha, Bud- 
dha’s Eight Familiar Symbols, and Buddhist Symbols on p. 167, 
the Footprints of Buddha on p. 177, and the Seven Buddhist Jew- 
els on p. 206. And in this material she never speaks of the white 
elephant of which his mother dreamed before his birth, the Bo- 
tree beneath which the Buddha received enlightenment, or the 
mound which marks his burial —all important elements in 
Buddhist symbolism. In contrast to this important omission is 
the twice telling of the story of Venus’ bruised feet staining the 
white roses red when she was searching for Adonis. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the book lies in its illustrations. 
The title-page erroneously announces forty-eight. There are 
thirty-eight photo-engravings and about seventy-five small 
sketches and diagrams obtained from almost as many sources. 

The numerous quotations should be accompanied by fuller 
references. For several of the excerpts used as chapter headings 
no source whatever is stated. A short, carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy would have been an important addition to a book treat- 
ing of the art of so many countries, religions, and periods, 
especially for the inquisitive amateur. 

HELEN REEs CLIFFORD 
H. SopH1— NEwcoms CoLLEcE 


J. E. Lowe, Magic in Greek and Latin Literature: Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell (1929). Pp. viii + 136. 6s. 

No literatures teem with information and inspiration more 
than do Greek and Latin. It is a warranted boast of classical in- 
struction that the student of these languages acquires, in addition 
to his linguistic knowledge, some familiarity with a wide range of 
subjects. We are neglecting, however, one avenue of appeal which 
seldom fails to arouse the interest of the student — folk lore. Not 
many months ago an alert professor complained that in his stu- 
dent days he “lost the whole social setting’”’ of the /liad and that 
no one could tell him, e.g., why Thetis reached for the beard of 
Zeus in making entreaty. As a teacher, he found that students 
who were not enthusiastic about the mysteries of inflection and 
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syntax “could be interested in Thetis’ grasp at the beard of 
Zeus.” 

In the social background of Greece and Rome there are a 
thousand and one beliefs and practices in which the student 
would be greatly interested. The chief impediment is the difficulty 
of getting material. It exists in abundance; but since much of it is 
in periodical, sometimes nonclassical, publications, it is less easily 
secured than material on other classical subjects. Involved syntax 
calls for parallels in both classical and other languages ; but super- 
stitions, if mentioned at all, are seldom treated as part of a fabric. 

Of all the annotated editions of authors rich in folk lore that 
have been prepared for ordinary classroom use Smith’s Tibullus 
is, I believe, the only one that is adequate as regards folk lore and 
magic.’ In a different category are J. G. Frazer’s editions of 
Pausanias, Ovid’s Fasti, and Apollodorus, and A. S. Pease’s com- 
mentary on Cicero’s De Divinatione.? Works like J. B. Mayor’s 
Juvenal* are of course very helpful. All these volumes are ex- 
tremely useful in listing and explaining folk ways and practices. 

In a certain limited sense the history of the progress of man- 
kind is the history of the discarding of superstitious beliefs and 
practices and the replacing of them by knowledge based on ex- 
periment and research. Classical literature has preserved a record 
of no small part of the conflict of advanced ideas with the funda- 
mentalism of antiquity. The study of folk lore and magic is, there- 
fore, a part of the history of civilization. Of all people the classi- 
cists are least willing to let bygones be bygones. For several rea- 
sons, then, I am glad to greet such a book as Professor Lowe’s 
Magic in Greek and Latin Literature. 

1K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus: New York, American Book 
Company (1913). I am not excepting even editions of the Apologia of Apuleius. 
That the possibilities of Petronius are far from exhausted is shown by a fasci- 
nating article by Anthony Rini, “Popular Superstitions in Petronius and Italian 
Superstitions of To-day,” Class. Wk. xxi (1929), 8386, and Stemplinger, 
“Aberglaubisches bei Petronius,” Neue Jahr. f. Wissen. u. Jugendbildung iv 
(1928), 319-25. 

2 London, Macmillan and Co. (1898 and 1929); and Loeb Classical Library, 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1921); University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 


guage and Literature, Vol. VI (1920) and Vol. VIII (1923). 
8 London, Macmillan and Co. (second edition, 1893). 
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The author’s purpose is thus stated in the Preface: ‘This book 
does not attempt to deal with magic as an art;* it merely aims 
at presenting in popular form the chief accounts of magical 
practices to be found recorded in the writings of ancient Greek 
and Roman authors.” The plan of the book is simple, as shown 
by the titles of chapters: I, “Development of Magic’’ (pp. 1-13) ; 
II, “Magic in Practice” (14-51); III, “Necromancy” (52-56) ; 
IV, “Deities Invoked by Magicians” (57-66) ; and V, “Famous 
Exponents of Magic: Medea, Circe, Simaetha, Alphesiboeus’ 
Sorceress, Canidia, Erichtho, Pamphile, Other Witches” (67- 
126). The Index is ten pages long. 

It is obvious that the subjects are merely representative of the 
many that might be included in such a book and that there is still 
room for several books of a general nature. This volume should 
be especially valuable in stimulating teachers to look for magical 
practices and superstitions and in helping them to make associa- 
tions. It should be helpful to those who are teaching Vergil’s 
Aeneid and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, since these two works are 
mentioned rather frequently. The specialist, too, will find the 
volume convenient and serviceable. Chapter V, containing a gal- 
lery of magicians and witches, will prove handy. 

This book has no thesis to prove, though there are a few 
scattered interpretations. It is a simple presentation of material 
culled for the most part from independent reading. I am not 
always able to tell, however, whether the author knows the 
modern literature of his subject or whether he disregards it in the 
interest of brevity. J. J. Mooney’s Old Roman Magic,’ which 
should be better known, is quoted very frequently, and also W. 
Warde Fowler’s The Religious Experience of the Roman Peo- 
ple,® the title of which, by the way, is abbreviated in the proper 
sequence on p. 33, but abridged incorrectly as Rom. Rel. Ex. 
several times before this page. 

Fifteen lines (p. 23) are devoted to the magic of numbers, 

*A volume on the technique of the ancient magician is badly needed. 


5 Birmingham, Cornish Brothers (1919). The book is out of print and diffi- 


cult to get. 
6 London, Macmillan and Co. (1911). 
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although more space than that would be required to give the 
bibliography of the subject. The evil eye (47) and lycanthropy 
(44 f) are mentioned without any reference to modern literature, 
a feat which seems to me as wonderful as — to borrow an idea 
from Mark Twain —a description of the Colosseum without the 
quotation : “Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” An invaluable 
reference on p. 31 would be F. W. Nicholson, “The Saliva Super- 
stition in Classical Literature,” Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology vu (1897), 23-40. In view of the purpose of the author 
the omission of an involved bibliography is necessary. For those 
who, having read this book, wish guidance and bibliographical 
help, I know of nothing better than Eugene Tavenner’s Studies 
in Magic from Latin Literature.” 

Perhaps even in a popular book one can carry simplicity too 
far. On p. 12, in connection with a passage on the concealing of 
names,” it should be explained that in antiquity names were re- 
garded as the essence of the things they represented and that the 
knowledge of the name of an enemy gave a magician or wizard 
power over him in the same way as does the possession of cloth- 
ing belonging to him or even the paring of a nail. On p. 25 we 
are told that the formula Reseda, morbos reseda, which was 
spoken in the ceremony of using the plant in curative magic, is 
a pun. It is more than that. It is a magical handle. It is not real- 
ized by the author that the first reseda is the vocative case of the 
noun. It is not impossible that, as in many other superstitions, 
the use of the plant in curative magic was due to the suggestion 
of its name.® 

Notes deserve as much attention as the text. They have been 
slighted in this book. “Re Rus.” (50), the title of one of Varro’s 
works, is given in the ablative case. A reference to Plutarch ap- 
pears as “de defectu ovar.” (10), and there are five mistakes in 
less than two lines of the Greek quotation. The second part of the 


7 New York, Columbia University Press (1916). 

8 Cf. Smith, op. cit. 222. 

® Many examples are given in a paper of my own, “Verbal Homeopathy and 
the Etymological Story,” Am. Jour. Phil. xtvu1 (1927), 326-43. 
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name Lactantius Placidus is written “Placidius” on p. 47 and in 
the Index (131), but is written correctly on p. 65. Little effort 
was made to attain consistency, as a casual examination shows: 
e. g. “Lucan” and “Luc.” (pp. 8, 43, et passim), “Suet.’”’ and 
“Sueton.” (40, 53), “Civ. Dei” and “de Civ. Dei” (48, 54, 65), 
“Tib.,” “Tibul.,” and “Tibull.” (15, 20, 28, 41, 53, 54, et passim). 
“Tbid., loc. cit.” (29, 7) makes assurance doubly sure. Pliny’s 
Natural History is cited by the inconvenient chapter numbers 
instead of by sections. 

In spite of its brevity this book helps to meet a need. It is useful 
and I hope that it will be popular. The student who reads only 
the polished works of the ancients thinks that they were always 
serious, formal people, with no concern about jokes, gossip, and 
inconsequential things. A realization that all walks of life had pet 
superstitions, not a few of which remarkably resemble our own, 
would help to make the ancients seem more human. 

EuGENE S. McCartTNEy 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N.C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the 
inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing 
with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department.] 





Chats on Vergilian Books 

It has been the earnest desire of the editor of this department 
that we might have outlined for us a course in reading which 
would help to prepare us to enjoy the Vergilian tour whether we 
were planning to make the trip in reality or only in imagination. 
Dr. Frank J. Miller, who has been appointed as a leader on one of 
the Aeneid Cruises, has very kindly consented to give us in an 
informal way suggestions on books which we should find worth 
while and his reasons for selecting these books in preference to 
others. His articles will form a series appearing in subsequent 
issues Of the JOURNAL. 


I have been asked to furnish a series of talks about some books on 
Vergil which will bring our readers, whether they are to be actual 
pilgrims of the ship or only pilgrims of the spirit, into a fuller knowledge 
of the poet and a more intimate acquaintance with him. 

There is a whole library of books on Vergil, as any bibliography will 
show, even counting only those which have appeared within the lifetime 
of our younger readers. Enthusiasm for Vergil has been fairly ablaze 
during the past generation, and who knows how far this will extend, 
and how varied and rich its product may be, under the stimulus of this 
great Vergilian year? Hitherto we have noticed with interest the rapid 
production of Vergiliana as it passed before us in the book reviews, and 
some of us have read some of these books, and a smaller group may have 
read many. Even so, most of us have merely sat in the grand stand and 
watched the game. But the best thing about this year of Vergil 2000 is 
that the grand stand is going to be practically deserted, for everybody is 
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going to have a part. Everybody —high-school students and their 
teachers, college and university students and their professors, yes, and 
people entirely outside of schools of any kind, for Vergil’s admirers are 
not limited to any walk in life. He is too human, altogether, to be con- 
fined in any one compartment of humanity. And that is why the world 
is celebrating him! 

Well, then, out of the many books about Vergil we want to select a 
few for you to read in special preparation for the coming year and for 
the enhancement of your pleasure in it. 

Of course you do not need to be told that the first book for you to 
read is the book that Vergil himself wrote, all his works. That is only 
common sense. You would get very little good out of books about 
Shakespeare if you had not read widely in his plays. You would not even 
hope to make friends with a novelist if you approached him in ignorance 
of his works. So with Vergil. Read his books. Then read about him. 

Whether you are fluent in Latin or not, and probably you are not, get 
a good translation and read as you read a detective story, large amounts 
at one sitting. Only so do you get a real grasp and perspective of the 
poems. As to a translation, I have always preferred Conington’s prose 
(not his verse) translation. But that is out of print and hard to find. 
There are numerous later verse translations of varying degrees of 
excellence. However, I strongly favor Professor Canter’s suggestion in 
Latin Notes for October of last year that a good prose translation along 
with the text (page of text opposite page of translation) is the best. 
Such a translation is that of Fairclough in the Loeb Classical Library 
(New York, Putnam’s; two volumes, $2.50 each). 

Just a word, before we go on, about how to read. I mean, how to read 
at this particular time, for our particular ends. Rule I is: “Do not read 
either Vergil or any of the books about him as a requirement or an 
assignment.” Much literary appreciation is killed that way. No; read 
because you want to, for the sheer interest and joy in it, with no prac- 
tical, ulterior motive whatever. 

After you have read Vergil’s own works, the next step is to read about 
Vergil. This “reading about Vergil” is approachable from so many 
angles that one is rather bewildered as to where to begin. Of course he 
may be very formal and carefully outline the whole subject before read- 
ing anything; but if so, he will, I fear, find himself in a formal and set 
frame of mind, which is hardly the frame fitted to the enjoyment of our 
subject. 

Let us rather, having decided this year to cultivate a closer acquaint- 
ance with Vergil, just reach out in any direction, almost at haphazard. 
I myself once literally ran into a new Vergil, just as one turns a corner 
and runs into a passer-by quite unexpectedly. Attracted by the title of a 
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book then just published, Allinson’s Roads from Rome,) I began to read 
it and at once found myself in almost intimate personal association with 
old acquaintances of mine, Catullus, Propertius, Horace, Ovid, and 
others. While there is no chapter formally devoted to Vergil, his part 
in the sketch of Propertius, in which the great bard endeavors to win the 
flighty but gifted young poet to a more serious use of his undoubted 
talents, is a new and illumining view of a Vergil who, through super- 
ficial reading, traditional treatment, and purely formal study, is ever- 
lastingly in danger of fading to a mere shadow behind a name. And so 
I would invite you to read this book entire and gain a better knowledge 
of old Italy and her gifted men of letters, a reading which will give 
added reality to many a spot which you will actually see if you do visit 
Italy and which will vastly stimulate your imagination and telaesthetic 
participation if you do not go. 
Frank J. MILLER 

University oF Missouri 


Items of Interest in Connection with the Bimillennium Vergilianum 


American Classical League; Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New 
York University, University Heights, New York. 

Publication No. 30, “Vergil — Prophet of a New World,” by 
Anna P. MacVay. Price, 10 cents. 

Artistic map of the Mediterranean world (in five colors) show- 
ing wanderings of Aeneas. Price, $1.00. 

Vergilian calendars for 1930. Price, 25 cents, 10 for $2. 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers; Miss Frances E. Sabin, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

“In Honor of Vergil,” a Playlet for Eleven Girls by Lillian 
B. Lawler (Item 378). Price, 10 cents. 

“A Trojan Festival,” a Pageant for Boys, Arranged from the 
Fifth Book of Vergil’s Aeneid by Annabel Horn (Item 
381). Price, 10 cents. 

“Dido and Aeneas,” a Pageant Drama by Erna Kruckemeyer 
(Bulletin No. XIV). Price, 35 cents. 

“A Vergilian Fantasy,” by Mary Webster Kraemer (Latin 
Notes Supplement 44). Price, 10 cents. 


1 Anne C. E. Allinson, Roads from Rome: New York, Macmillan Co. (1922). 
Price $1.50. 
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Picture, The Trojan Horse, from a painting in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. Price, 5 cents. 

“Books Which May Prove Interesting to Vergilian Readers,” 
reprinted from Latin Notes for January, 1929. Price, 5 
cents. 

“Articles Dealing with Vergil Which Have Appeared in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL,” Latin Notes for April, 1929. 

Other material has appeared in Latin Notes for October, 1928, 
and January, March, April, and October, 1929. 


An Editorial in “The World’s Greatest Newspaper” 


Students of Latin and Greek who may have become dis- 
heartened by the attitude of certain “educators” toward the study 
of ancient languages will be encouraged to note that modern 
journalism is willing to give due recognition to the si~nificance 
of the classics in our life today. The following editorial, which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune for November 18, 1929, ex- 
presses in a concise, forceful way arguments which are familiar 
to classical teachers but which need to be stressed constantly for 
the general public. 


VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 


The Inquiring Reporter the other day asked five wayfarers whether 
they thought the acquisition of foreign languages, either modern or 
classic, is desirable for Americans. The response, which we think was 
probably representative, was encouraging for the teacher of languages 
in our schools and colleges. Four of five answers were favorable, and 
we were pleased to find that only in one of the four were the classic 
languages discriminated against. 

It has been a popular fallacy to call classic Latin and Greek dead 
languages. Because they are not spoken colloquially, or written or read 
by anyone but scholars, does not prove them dead. On the contrary, 
they are living constituents of the speech of the day. The grocer, the 
plumber, the farmer is using them, is compelled to use them in the ordi- 
nary transactions of life. They are as common as his bread or coffee and 
more necessary. He cannot do without them, for they are an essential 
part of his communication with his fellow beings. 

But the matter is broader than this. Leaving the question of speech, 
there is the question of the knowledge of classical thought. It may be 
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gained without g reading knowledge of Greek or Latin through transla- 
tions of classic literature. That is fortunate, for such command of 
either language as makes reading of the original forms easy and pleas- 
urable will be accomplished by only a small minority. But it is our 
conviction that the thought and judgment of educated men and women 
would be greatly enriched and strengthened by a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin classics in translation. The tendency of our educated, 
even our conspicuous, leaders to snap judgments, to quack social and 
political remedies, and to superficial diagnosis of current events would 
have a very wholesome and much needed correction in a knowledge of 
what men were thinking and doing two thousand years ago. It is a very 
enlightening experience to read Thucydides or Plato or Aristotle, to 
realize that they and Horace and Cicero and Caesar are not merely 
names for the bored schoolboy, but men like ourselves, though great 
men, dealing with problems of life which have not yet been solved and 
speaking to us with a voice astonishingly modern. 

To know this is a profit as practical as any knowledge can be. The 
classics**2e not dead, but living, a treasure richer today than in the 
past, which every great civilization has profited by and built upon and 
which no people can afford to neglect. Our public leadership would be 
better for more of it. Our public opinion would be far wiser if it drew 
upon it. 


Word Ancestry 


For a number of years Mr. Willis A. Ellis contributed to the 
Wide Awake (young folks’) page of the Chicago Daily News 
short articles entitled “A Word A Week” or “Word Ancestry.” 
This department is fortunate in securing from Mr. Ellis two of 
his stories which have never been printed. 


When we ask how much a man is worth, we are likely to be thinking 
in terms of money; but when we say we esteem a man, money is likely 
to be the last thing we have in mind. Yet, strange to say, the very root 
of the word “esteem” is the Latin word for money, aes. Aestimare 
means to reckon value in money, and from this comes our word “esti- 
mate.” But aestimare came also to be used in reckoning other values 
than those of money; so we, too, may have a high “estimate” of a man 
without thinking of his pocketbook. From this same aestimare, through 
the French estimer, comes our English “esteem,” which, with the root 
of money in it, has lost all its money taint! 


If I were to meet a person of a sanguine disposition I should not be 
afraid of him, since the most I should have to fear would perhaps be 
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that he might try to borrow money from me, for “sanguine” means 
“hopeful” or “confident.” But if I were to meet a person of a sanguinary 
disposition I should feel like making myself scarce, for “sanguinary” 
means “bloodthirsty,” or “murderous.” Yet how much alike these two 
words are! And they do indeed have the same ancestry. 

Both come from the Latin word meaning “blood,” sanguis (stem san- 
gum-). A person who has active and abundant blood circulation is 
usually of a ruddy complexion, and this for some reason has come to 
be associated with cheerfulness and hopefulness. We say such a person 
has a “sanguine” temperament, and we are inclined to like him. But 
“sanguinary” means just plain “bloodthirsty,” and a sanguinary person 
would be extremely difficult to like. It may be said that “sanguine” 
formerly had also the meaning of “bloodthirsty,” but usage, which makes 
and unmakes words, has made the present distinction between them. 

Wutts A. ELtis 
LomBarD, ILL. 


The Vocabulary of Telephone Conversations 

An investigation has been made recently of the English words 
used most frequently in long-distance telephone conversations. 
The brief summary of the study and the list of twenty-five most 
used words given below are reprinted from the November, 1929, 
issue (p.5) of The Kalends of the Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md. 
The contributor who sent in this item makes a very pertinent 
comment: “It is interesting that practically all of these words 
are Anglo-Saxon, and that not a single one of them, however 
useful, would add a single particle of distinction to one’s style.” 


Two engineers of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
have made a compilation of about 80,000 words used in 3,000 long- 
distance conversations. The speakers were not aware that they were 
being listened-in on. Among other things, the purpose of the investi- 
gation was to discover which English words were used most frequently 
in such conversations. The results should be of keen interest to the 
Shop Philosopher and others who have a penchant for word-study. 

According to these two engineers, the pronoun “I” was used just 
once short of 4,000 times, thus achieving first honors. “You” was a 
close second, piling up a score of 3,540. These two pronouns accounted 
for almost one-tenth of all the 80,000 words recorded. 

From this investigation, the engineers compiled a list of the twenty- 
five words most commonly used in telephone conversations. This list 
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appears below. In conjunction with this list, there are also published 
the twenty-five words most commonly used in printed English. This 
latter list is taken from a tabulation by Godfrey Dewey from a count of 
100,000 words made in 1918 and published in his monograph on The 
Relative Frequency of Speech Sounds. The tabulated comparisons 
follow: 


TWENTY-FiveE Most Usep Worps 


500 AVERAGE TELEPHONE 100,000 worDs OF ASSORTED 
CONVERSATIONS PRINTED ENGLISH 
Number of times Number of times 
Word used in 79,390 Word average use in 
words 80,000 words 

| Pr eaee aerr 3,999 TE witiscteniininins 5,848 
eer 3,540 Baers 3,198 
ID: -cceccseneenacls 3,110 TS -diciadnedie 2,624 
| eae 2,060 SE cecilaiesaiaihndssien 2,339 
EE: icseseiisececneaen 2,046 DR da bisieadealiviiteiaie 1,696 
TL. nisiibidesemiaii 1,942 PS irecaitnienad 1,693 
[a 1,792 PE eicetletsivenitiet 1,076 
eee 1,605 eee 973 
EERE eer 1,506 a eee 970 
IE -picccissoiinsiniies 1,363  acisnapsussieaciies 924 
RE icianetsinaleeaes 1,360 DN a aici 828 
MEE” visuiunecnni 1,305 BO cciccienisabokwinciies 677 
SE , cccedhnoneesanile 1,190 MD Gicdicbennnen 671 
ee a 1,170 RT diceiinnbcieeibiitis 626 
TU <ecccumcnttoneinay 1,115 UE cicuceisckicencin 620 
TD iikctesnienectens 1,100 EY cianvensiane 582 
EE wicca 913 BUI ccniscddamnseniaie 544 
es 887 GUE citicccmeaniine 514 
UU: -Geniscssanbenins 883 a 494 
__—__eErneeee 823 TT scsdincienenunenes 480 
ee 753 Eee 471 
a 640 TE sectidanintianebia 468 
UT” ciaensancataduieaiiies 638 (a 458 
IN, incites 618 OIE aed stancsininiadinite 434 
i 599 cncctelanddecnsie 423 


A Vergilian Song 
A musical setting for Tennyson’s poem “To Vergil” has been 
arranged by Professor H. C. Nutting of the University of Cali- 
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fornia and published by Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, in a 
little collection entitled “Songs for the Latin Class.” Single 
copies are free to teachers, but a charge of three cents each will 
be made for class supply. 


An Examination in the University of London 

The questions given below are taken from an Intermediate 
Examination in Arts, July, 1929, and Higher School Examina- 
tion, 1929, in English I. The emphasis on word study is worthy 
of note. 


3. Compare the vocabulary of Selections, either (a) or (c) in Ques- 
tion 1 [four passages from Chaucer] with that of the present day, noting 
(i) the words which have survived with the same meaning, 

(ii) the words which have acquired a different meaning, and 
(iii) the words which have been lost altogether. 

4. Contrast the original and present meanings of six of the follow- 
ing words and show the changes through which they have passed: 
bend, board, doctor, fellow, fine, ghost, glad, house, pipe, preposterous, 
transpire, travel. 

5. At what periods and in what connection do you find Greek words 
introduced into the English language? Illustrate your answers by ex- 
amples. 

6. In modern English there are at least three main types of language: 
that of conversation, that of public oration, and that of books. Discuss 
this and give not more than three illustrations of the same thought ex- 
pressed in the three different types of language. 

7. “The influx of foreign words into English has enfeebled instead 
of strengthening the language.” Discuss and illustrate this contention. 

Dorotuy ENGLISH 
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Current Events 





[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Arthur P. McKinlay, University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date. ] 


American Classical League 

It is announced that the American Classical League has secured from 
the General Education Board a series of annual grants extending over a 
period of five years and aggregating $19,000. During this period an 
effort will be made to build up an endowment by the sale of life mem- 
berships so that the work of the League may be permanently established. 


Brown University 

Professor Kendall Kerfoot Smith, chairman of the Latin and Greek 
department at Brown University, passed away on November 26, 1929, 
after a serious illness of more than a year’s duration. His loss will be 
keenly felt abroad as well as at home. Among his numerous publications 
perhaps the best known is “The Use of the High-Soled Shoe or Buskin 
in Greek Tragedy of the Fifth or Fourth Centuries B.C.,” Harvard 
Studies xv1 (1905), 123-64. 


Christmas Meetings 

The annual meetings of the American Philological Association, the 
Archaeological Institute of America, and the College Art Association 
were held in Boston December 26-28, 1929. The three societies voted to 
hold their next meetings at the University of Iowa December 29-31, 
1930. The new president of the American Philological Association is 
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Charles B. Gulick of Harvard University. The Archaeological Insti- 
tute elected to honorary membership Dr. Konstantin Kourouniotis, Head 
Ephor of Antiquities in Greece, Professor George P. Oikonomos of the 
University of Athens, and Professor René Cagnat of the Sorbonne. 


Classical Club of Greater Boston 

The first meeting of the year was held in the rooms of the Women’s 
Republican Club on November 15, 1929. Dinner was served in the large 
dining room with more than a hundred in attendance. In the absence of 
the president Fred B. Lund presided. The speaker of the evening, Wil- 
liam Chase Greene of Harvard University, read an interesting and 
scholarly paper on “Self Revelation in Vergil —the Heart of a Poet.” 
Arrangements for the Reading Section were announced by the chairman, 
Donald Cameron of Boston University. 


Harvard University 

The Harvard Classical Club produced the Menaechmi of Plautus on 
February 14, 1930. E. K. Rand of the Classical Department and F. C. 
Packard, Jr., of the English Department had charge of the performance. 
A musical score for the play was composed by R. S. Sherman, ’31, of 
Jamaica Plains, N. Y. 


University of Iowa 

In connection with the twelfth annual Classical Conference at the 
University of Iowa and as a part of the Vergil Celebration, an address 
entitled “Vergil — an Appreciation,” by Frederick W. Shipley of Wash- 
ington University, will be broadcast over WSUI on Friday afternoon, 
February 14, 1930, from 2 to 2:40. The wave length of this station has 
been changed, and at present it operates at 340 meters and 880 kilocycles. 
The rest of the program was printed in the last number of the CLASSICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Jamestown, Virginia 
In response to several requests there is published herewith the Latin 
inscription which was composed by Professor Frank J. Miller, professor 
emeritus at the University of Chicago, for the tablet recently erected at 
Jamestown, Va., in honor of George Sandys: 
GEORGIO SANDYS PRIMO POETAE 
AMERICANO 
QUI DUM QUAESTOR AERARII COLONIAE 
VIRGINIAE ERAT 


OVIDI METAMORPHOSES 
IN VERSUS ANGLICOS TRANSTULIT 
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ITAQUE IN NOSTRIS ORIS OPUS CLASSICUM 
PRIMUM EDIDIT 
QUI AUTEM IN TERRIS NOVIS 
NEMPE INTER OMNIA SILVESTRIA 
QUAMVIS IPSE FINITIMIS CIRCUM- 
SONARETUR ARMIS 
SEMINA TAMEN RERUM HUMANIORUM SEVIT 
QUAS NOS POSTER! PER 
VASTUM CONTINENTEM FLORENTES VIDIMUS 
IDCIRCO EI HOC MONUMENTUM 
HONORIS CAUSA D. D. D. 
It will be recalled that Sandys published in 1626 a translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, the first book on a classical subject and the first literary 


work to be produced in America. 


The Library of Congress and the Classics 

The Library of Congress receives copies of every book copyrighted 
in the United States, and that alone would make it a great library. It 
possesses, however, a vast store of foreign books on all subjects, which 
have been bought with great care for many years, and also a remarkably 
complete collection of foreign periodicals and publications of learned 
societies. Classical scholars will be interested to know that the texts of 
all Greek and Latin authors are to be found here, many of them in 
several editions, with and without notes. There are also many books 
about the classical authors and their works, and books on ancient his- 
tory, philosophy, religion, daily life, and kindred subjects, including a 
great number of expensive illustrated works on Greek and Roman 
archaeology. For the classical scholar the Library of Congress is cer- 
tainly one of the richest libraries in the United States. Moreover any 
scholar who wishes to work in the Library may, if he so desires, have 
a table or even a small study reserved for him, where he can gather 
about him all the books he needs and can work undisturbed. 

In order to make the rich collections of the Library of Congress more 
useful, consultants in various fields of learning have been appointed, 
whose duty it is to give advice and assistance to any serious scholars 
who may appeal to them either in person or by letter. The Consultant 
in Classical Literature is Harold North Fowler, professor emeritus in 
Western Reserve University, who will gladly render assistance in that 
field and in the field of Greek and Roman archaeology. His address is 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


University of Missouri 


William Gwathmey Manly, first president of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, died of angina pectoris on Novem- 
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ber 28, 1929. A further notice of his career will appear in the next 
number of the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL. 


Mount Holyoke College 

The Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of 
New England held its annual meeting at Mount Holyoke College on 
October 26, 1929. The following program of papers was presented: 
M. Adele Allen of Holyoke High School, “Schola Rosarum”; Ladorra 
H. Putney of Mount Holyoke College, “Claudianus, Non Paganus Sed 
Christianus” ; Lillian J. Deans of Williamstown High School, “The Sum- 
mer School in Rome, 1929”; Maurice W. Avery of Williams College, 
“Sense and Nonsense in Roman Medicine”; Charles E. Bennett of Am- 
herst College, “Sicily, Land of Romance”; Eleanor S. Duckett of 
Smith College, “Some Poets of the Fifth Century”; and Alexander H. 
Rice of Boston University, “Emphasis and Interest in the Teaching of 
Secondary Latin.” 


Ohio Wesleyan University 

On October 30, 1929, the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Latin Club of Ohio Wesleyan University was celebrated in an interest- 
ing manner. Telegrams and letters of greeting from former presidents 
and members of the Club were read, and the main address of the eve- 
ning was delivered by L. R. Dean, head of the department of classics at 
Denison University, who spoke on “The Value of the Classics in a 
Liberal Education.” The Club has had an extremely active history, and 
its recent activities are of interest. On December 3, 1929, D. N. Robin- 
son’s latest Latin play, the Medea, was performed by the new members 
of the Club in a most spirited manner. The Atalanta, which was per- 
formed last year, is now available in Dr. Robinson’s most recent collec- 
tion, Narcissus and Other Latin Plays (privately printed). 


Vergil Celebration 

Anna P. MacVay of the Wadleigh High School, New York City, re- 
cently spent nine weeks in twelve of the middle west and southern states 
and addressed fifty-five audiences in twenty-five school and college cen- 
ters, everywhere arousing enthusiastic interest in the Bimillennium 
Vergilianum. 
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